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Our Home, our Country,and our Brother Man. 


CULTURE OF INDIAN CORN, 

It will not be long before our farmers will be 
talled into full action by the returning warmth of 
summer, and among other creps which they will 
cultivate is old king corn, which is, as ‘Taylor in 
**Arator” styles, ‘‘meal meadow and manure.” 

We recommend to our brethren of the plough- 
share to put in an extra acre this year, for the 
purpose of having it ground up, as occasion re- 
quires, cob and all, for provender. ‘The ma- 
chinery for this purpose has become so simplified 
and is or will be found in almost every neigh- 
borhood, so that it will be very convenient and 
easy to have a supply on hand. 

Every one has some peculiar mode of his own 
There are three requisites 
for a good crop: Ist, good land; 2d, good 
manure; $d, a good season. The two first you 
probably have, and the third is coming. 





for cultivating corn. 


We propose to give you an extract of a state- | 


ment made by Nathan H. Corwin, near Middle- 
town, New York, to the Orange County Agri- 
cultural Society. 

‘lhe variety planted was the eight rowed Can- 
ada corn. ‘ 

One acre of clover sod, says he, which had 
been mowed for two years, was turned under in 
March, 1844. ‘That’s rather earlier than wecan 
do itin Maine, but never mind that, we generally 
plant and harvest as early as they do. 

About the 8th of May it was cross ploughed 
and harrowed. Rains came on and so hardened 
the ground that he had to plough again, so that 
he did not get it ploughed the third time and 
planted until the 25th of May. 

He planted it in double rows—that is, two 
rows 6 inches apart, and then a space of four 
feet between them, illustrated by this figure: 


* * ss * * * 


» * * 7 * 

By being planted in this triangular way, it will 
be seen that, although the rows are only 6 inches 
apart, the stalks of corn are 8yinches apart from 
each other, or rather that is the shortest distance 
between them. 

He prepared the seed by pouring boiling water 
upon it, and then rolling it in plaster of Paris. 
He then put two kernels ina hill, The corn 
made its appearance on the 5th day, and on the 
3d of June was plastered and partially dressed 
out with the hoe. On the 11th he ploughed, 
hoed and pulled out the superfluous stalks, leav- 
ing only one ina hill, On the 2ist of June the 
corn was suckered. On the 27th it was ploughed, 
and a person followed, dropping a small quantity 
of unleached ashes close to the roots; and another 
person followed him, to cover the ashes with 
earth and to sucker any hills that needed it. On 
the 3d of July he passed through with the 
plough again without hoeing, and suckered it for 
the third time. On the Ist of August he was 
fearful that the corn was too thick, and he 
passed through and suckered it again for the 
fourth time. 

During the first week of September he cut it 
close to the ground—that’s a little earlier than 
we should want todo it. Onthe 10th of Octo- 
ber he began to husk, and obtained one hundred 
and eighty-five (185) bushels of ears from one 
acre, and that too without any manuring except 
with ashes and plaster after the corn came up. 
Probably the land had been well manured years 
before. 

One bushel of the ears were shelled and found 
to make twenty quarts of shelled corn, which 
would be equal to one hundred and fifteen 
bushels and twenty quarts of shelled corn to the 
acre. 

By the above mode of planting you get 20,500 
stalks upon one acre. 

The expenses of the crop he estimates as fol- 
lows: 





Three ploughings, &c., $3 00 
Seed and plaster, 1 2% 
Planting, 5 00 
First partial dressing, 75 
Other expenses, 4 00 
20 bushels of ashes at 10 cents, 2 00 
Cutting and gathering, 9 00 
$25 00 

Cr, , 

By 500 bundles of stalks at 2 cts, 10 00 
115 bushels of corn at 35 cts, 43 18 
53 18 


The cost per bushel, you will perceive, is 
about 21 cents and 7 mills—say 22 cents. He 
sold it very cheap, but it will be perceived that 
he made a very good profit on the crop. We 
hope you will get ready and do as well next 
summer. 








New Wrinp Power. A ange at Cabot- 
ville, Mass., has erected a shop at that place, 
the machinery of which is propelled by wind, 
in a somewhat novel manner. A large wheel, 
measuring 14 feet in diameter, furnished with 
wooden sails, or floats, is 
dicular shaft, on each side of 1 To 
below, is an invention similar to window 
ters, which, when opened 
rush in, and rising sets the 


: ts wheel in | 


any water wheel. [E 


DAY MORNING, | 
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CANKER OR BLACK GUM ON PLUM TREES. 

For a few years past the cultivators of the 
plum and cherry have been troubled with a dis- 
ease familiarly known, in this vicinity, as the 
black gum. Various causes have been assigned 
for producing the mischief, and many, becoming 
discouraged by the obstinacy of the disease, have 
cut down their trees. We do not know how it 
is with the cherry tree, but it has been observed 
that for the plum, common salt, when applied at 
the roots, acted as a powerful fertilizer, not only 
rendering the tree more healthy, but much more 
fruitful. 

Recently we have seen a wash of salt dissolv- 
ed in water, recommended as a direct applica- 
tion to these excrescences, 

At the ninth agricultural meeting held at the 
State House in Boston, Mr. John Owen, of 
Cambridge, gave a detail of his experiments 
with the plum tree, and his success in eradicating 
these unsightly warts, which, if not destroyed, 
will destroy the tree itself. We find a letter 
written by him published in the New England 
Farmer. He says that in 1841 he had a Wash- 
ington plum badly affected with a wart upon the 
main stem, involving some of the lower branches, 
He applied salt to the soil around the tree, but 
fearing that the disease might oompletely girdle 
the tree before this application could act much, 
he cut out the diseased part and began to wash 
|the part cut, with a strong solution of salt in 
water; and although he was fearful the wash 
might be too powerful, yet he had the satisfac- 
tion of soon finding that the wound began to 
heal, and the canker materially checked. During 
the next spring he cut out what remiained of the 
disease, and again applied the salt wash, and the 
wound gradually closed over and the part restor- 
ed to a healthy condition. No appearance of 
‘the disease has been since seen, but it has been 
| washed once or twice every season since, with 
the same. 

In the spring of 1846, he observes that the 
wart made its appearance on some young damson 
trees. It appeared upon some of the small 
limhs, and he thought he would apply the salt 
wash directly to the wart itself. He accordingly 
affixed a porous substance to the excrescences 
and kept it completely filled with the liquor. In 
a few wecks the warts were completely destroyed 
and cracked so as to be easily peeled off. Mr. 
Owen has also used what is called salt ley, the 
liquor which is left in the soap-boiler’s kettle 
after the removal of the soap, which he finds 
useful. Our readers must observe that this is 
not the kind of liquor which is made use of in 
the common domestic process of making soft 





soda are used, 

It would be worth while to try the use of this 
application on the cherry tree. The plum seems 
to have more affinity for salt than the cherry, 
and seems to be at home in a soil that contains 
a portion of muriate of soda. We do not know 
how this will affect the cherry from any experi- 
ments that we have tried. It would be an easy 
thing to try it. 











Be LIBERAL WITH THE GRASS SEED. Grass is 
probably the most valuable crop that we raise in 
| Maine, and farmers might very easily not only 
increase the number of acres to bear grass—that 
‘is, reclaim them from the dominion of bushes 
and wild weeds—but also double the quantity 
now raised per acre. Some of our farmers are 
not liberal enough with seed when laying down 
their fields to grass. It is true that the seed is a 
cash article and comes high, but when once put 
|on to the soil it is not lost, and it will shew itself 
whenever a good chance offers, In laying down 
to clover, the more seed you apply the finer will 
be the growth or stalk. Some put on from 15 to 
20 Ibs. of clover seed to the acre. ‘This will 
make a thick mat and fine stalk. We have found 
ten pounds of clover and a peck of herds-grass 
per acre a very good proportion. 


Six Cutturs 1n New Enouanp. We ex- 
tract from an account of the American Agricul- 
| tural Association in the last number of the Am. 
Agriculturist, the following items. 

The number of pounds of cocoons raised in 


Maine in 1844, was 851 
New Hampshire, 1,100 
Vermont, 10,990 
Massachusetts, $7,690 
Rhode Island, 1,140 
Connecticut, 176,210 


Connecticut raises the most of any State in 
the Union. Pennsylvania stands next—33,110 
Ibs. were raised in this State in 1844. 

There seems to be but one thing needed to 
make the silk business go ahead and keep pace 
with the other manufactures, and that is the 
investment of capital in the business. 








A creat Farmer. Martin Smith, of Wheat- 
land, with twenty acres of land, has sustained, 
the last year, a family of thirteen children, and 
had money on hand to assist his neighbors who 
had two hundred acres. By his good manage- 
ment and perseverance he was enabled to hold 
on to his crop three years for an improved mar- 
ket. The committee on farms of the Monroe 


Agricultural 


his sueeess, we understand, is his superior meth- 
od of cultivation. He should be made a profes- 
sor. The last Genesee Farmer contains a letter 
from him, in which he modestly expressed his 
thanks to the committee for the notice they have 
taken of him. [Rochester Democrat. 





. Mitxixe Cows. A late English paper states 

that Mr. Harrison, a farmer at St. Helen’s, 
Barnsley, having had his cows regularly milked 
in w ather , 


> 
















.| sprouted, 


soap, but of the hard soap, in which the salts of 


Society, awarded him a premium of 
a diploma, framed and glazed. The secret of 








STEEPING SEED WHEAT IN AMMONIA. 


To the Editor of the Maine Farmer : 

Dear Sir: I should not have troubled you on 
the subject of steeping seeds in ammonia until I 
had experimented farther, if I had not seen so 
much said about it in your paper. I too, in com- 
mon with my friend C. C., purchased eight 
pounds of carbonate of ammonia the lastspring, 
and proceeded according to Mr. Campbell’s 
directions, as given in your paper. In the first 
place I took three pounds of ammonia and dilu- 
ted it in fifteen pints of rain water, and proceed- 
ed very minutely until I had gone through with 
the whole process as directed by Mr. Campbell. 
I then measured out three bushels of bald wheat 
and put it into the solution. Mr. Campbell 
directed that wheat should steep from fifty to 
‘ninety hours. I steeped mine forty-eight hours, 
_and sowed it.” I then proceeded toa second pro- 
|eess, (being very particular and minute,) and 
| weighed out three pounds more of ammonia, 
and proceeded as above, putting into the solu- 
tion ghree bushels of red beard wheat. After 
steeping it forty-eight hours, I sowed it, I then 
had two pounds left, which | dissolved as above, 
and after adding six quarts more of water, put 
into it three bushels of oats. ‘I'wenty-four hours 
after I put my oats into the solution, I went and 
examined the wheat first sown, and found that it 
had not sprouted. I began to be doubtful about 
its sprouting; consequently I took the oats out 
immediately and sowed them. I examined my 
wheat first sowed for twelve days, and never 
found one single kernel sprouted. There never 
was one blade of wheat sprouted in the whole 
piece. The kernels-swelled very large, and then 
became soft as dough. On examining my sec- 
ond sowing, I found that was nearly in the same 
plight, only here and there a kernel that had 
Consequently I had to sow my 
ground over again. ‘The oats came up well, 
and were the stoutest crop ever grown on my 
farm. I counted the number of oats that sprang 
from one seed, and found it to be five hundred 
and seventy-two. 

It appers by C. C.’s statement that he departed 
very widely from Mr. Campbell’s time of steep- 
ing, and it is well he did; for Iam certain that 
if he had proceeded according to Mr. C.’s direc- 
tions, it would have proved a complete failure. 
My friend C. C., I think, stated that he steeped 
his twenty-four hours, which I think is full long 
enough. Although I lost my first seed, I believe 
[ gained double to what I lost, for when I sowed 
again, the seed partook of the ammonia that 
was in the ground, as was evident from the crop 
of wheat, which was very good. I am not dis- 
couraged. On the contrary, I have learned 
much; and I would not sow without ammonia 
for anything. [ have tried some experiments 
with leached ashes, and have had good success 
with wheat. I am now about fabricating a heap 
of manure, after the Bommer method; and if 
you know of any being made about here, please 
have the goodness to publish the results, and 
oblige a friend. 

Respectfully yours, 

Vassulboro’, March, ’46. 


Nore: Our friend must have obtained car- 
bouate of ammonia that was much stronger than 
common. The object of mixing this with sul- 
phate of lime is to obtain sulphate of ammonia. 
We see that this substance is now made by Dr. 
Feuchtwanger, of New York, for the farmers, 
and would probably come cheaper than the car- 
bonate. 

We thank friend M. for his timely communi- 
cation. It is a valuable hint to his brethren of 
the plough. [Ed. 





Ricwarp Macey. 





Exrraorpinary Expertment with Waerar. 
The American Agricultural Association held its 
monthly meeting on Wednesday evening, at the 
rooms of the Historical Society. 
blage of members were present. 
ther bradish presided. 

R. L. Pell, Esq., of Pelham, Ulster Co., read 
a long and interesting paper on manures, com- 
posts, wheat and other cereal grain culture, po- 
tatoes, &e, 

Mr. P. detailed an experiment in the cultiva- 
tion of wheat which appeared to us entirely new. 
He said that on the 4th of October, last year, he 
cleared the tops from a potato field, burnt them 
and returned the ashes with the view of sowing 
wheat. The seed was prepared thus: soaked 
four hours in brine that.would buoy up an egg— 
then scalded with boiling hot salt water mixed 
with pearl ashes—passed over a seive—distribu- 
ted thinly over the barn floor, and a dry compost 
sifted on it, composed of the following substan- 
ces; oyster shell lime, charcoal dust, oleaginous 
charcoal, ashes, Jersey blue sand, brown sugar, 
salt, Peruvian guano, silicate of potash, nitrate 
of soda, and sulphate of ammonia. The sun 
was permitted to shine upon it for about half an 
hour, when the particles became as it were chrys- 
talized upon the grain; in this state it was sown 
at the rate of two and a half bushels to the acre, 
directly on the potato ground, from which the 
tops had been removed, and plowed under to the 
depth of five inches with a Scotch plow, harrow- 
ed once, a bushel of timothy seed sown to the 
acre and harrowed twice; at the expiration of 15 
days the wheat was so far above ground as to be 
pronounced by a neighbor far in advance of his, 
which had been sown in the usual way.on the 
first of September, 34 days earlier. » _ 

- The flour made from this wheat, which weigh- 
ed nearly 65 Ibs., received the first premium, a 
silver medal, at the last fair of the American In- 
stitute. The superiority of the flour was owing 
to the enormous amount of gluten it contained. 
Mr. P. read Dr. D. P. Gardner’s analysis of the 


A large assem- 
The Hon. Lu- 


| flour, which showed that it contained 18 per cent 


of gluten after having been dried by an air pump 
over sulphuric acid, His manures were applied 















for the purpose of producing g gluten, It may be 
as well to of ge Spi oct Lait Mr. 
P. ec ining 30. different 
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' Don’t let the lambs suffer in the cold rains. 








i broad east over the whole field before {4 


fie (RX Sommer |. 


Written for the Maine Farmer. 


EARLY MORN, 


Early rise and see the sun, 

Just prepared his course to ren; 
Catch the dews of early morn, 
Sparkling on the bright hawthorn: 
Catch the limpid light, that flows 
From the brook, that rippling goes 
Through the highland, through the lea, 
Stretching onward to the sea. 

View the folding mists that fly, 
Rolling upward to the sky, 

Like the breath of youthful day 
Panting to pursue his way— 

Hear the tinkling sounds of lile— 
Nature is with music rife, 

And her voice is tuning low 

For the richest anthem’s flow— 

She is gath’ring all her band, 

All the songsters of the land. 
Beauteous birds, whose seraph notes, 
Warbling from a thousand throats, 
Fill the forest copse, and grove, 
With a holy charm of love. 

Hills and valleys catch the sound, : 
Joyous echo it around, 

Till the angels bright and fair, 
Resting on the filmy air, 

Catch the notes and upward fly, 


Hymping them to those on high. HELVETIA. 


REMARKS ON TRANSPLANTING TREES. 

No work is more carelessly or heedlessly per- 
formed, by individuals in general, than planting 
trees. Few persons seem to be aware that atree 
is a living object. ‘To expect success, therefore, 
in transplanting them, some care must be taken 
in performing the operation. The following 
brief rules may be of some guide to those who 
have not had much experience in setting out 
trees: 

Ist. Never plant a tree unless the ground has 
been previously well pulverized and broken fine. 
To plant trees in holes, as too many persons do, 
is almost fatal to their future growth. 

2d. Deep planting is one of the greatest errors 
in this country, and more particularly in those 
soils in this vicinity; and the probability is that 
more trees die from this cause than any other; if 
they thrive for a year or two, they soon languish 
and die, apparently without any cause. In cold, 
clayey soils this is frequently the case. Avoid 
by all means this error in this vicinity. The sur- 
face roots should never be more than two inches 
below the soil. 

8d. When the tree is all ready for setting out, 
commence planting by taking out the earth to the 
depth of a foot or more, and of a width to admit 
the roots easily without bending or breaking. If 
the soil is naturally very poor, some good rich 
compost is necessary to fill in among the roots 
with the earth. 

4th. Before planting, prune off all bruised or 
decayed portions of the roots, shorten such as 
are too long; if the roots are thick and matted, 
they should be thinned out. Avoid cutting or 
injuring any of the small fibres, for those are in- 
dispensably necessary in the first stage of its 
growth. 

5th. The most important rule to be observed 
in setting out trees, and one that should never be 
overlooked, is to fill in the earth firmly around 
and among the roots, so that no hollows or crev- 
ices may remain. To perform this operation 
successfully, the earth and compost should be 
moderately dry; the soil shoul@ be thrown in 
sparingly and not in too large quantities at once, 
so as to give the planter sufficient time to ar- 
range the soil among the fibrous roots. Avoid 
jerking the tree up and down—give it a few taps 
at the bottom, with your hand; a pail or two of 
water may be given to each tree, by a water-pot, 
which as soon as it is settled among the roots, 
should be earthed over to avoid evaporation. If 
the trees are crooked, they should be carefully 
staked, and they will soon grow straight. 

6th. Do not neglect the trees when they are 
set out. Keep the ground continually loose 
around the trees; see that no insect attacks them; 


| look after the growth of the wood, and coin- 


mence with summer pruning in July, when all 
very rapid growing shoots should be shortened; 
in each winter pruning cut out all unnecessary 
wood, and give the tree a washing with a solu- 
tion of whale oil, soap and potash. No crop 
should be planted within six feet of the tree. 
Strict attention to these rules will amply repay 
the cultivator for his labors—while without this, 
no success can be expected. J. H. Wurre. 
{Bangor Courier. 





New Baicx Macuine. Messrs, Cutbertson 
& McMillen have in operation, at Cincinnati, a 
new brick machine, which excels any thing of 
the kind in use. The clay, in a crude state, is 
thrown with a shovel into a hopper, in which a 
mill, or pulverizer, is placed over the upper 
press-wheel in such a manner as to discharge the 
clay into the moulds on both sides of the press- 
wheel. ‘The moulds being filled in this manner 
with pulverized clay, pass under the press-wheel 
twice—giving the brick a double pressure and 
shaving them smooth by means of a knife 
attached to the machine. The bricks are then 
thrown out of the moulds by an admirable con- 
trivance on a table at each end of the machine, 
at the rate, the proprietors, say, of 5000 per 
hour, sufficiently hard to be attached to the kiln. 
As the whole works will be under cover, they 
can work as well in rainy or foul weather as 


when it is dry. [Scientific American. 





ber in Northampton wishes to know what is the 
seat ieak for young fruit trees, and the best time 
for putting it on. ext pee ay! gee 2 Os 
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| Keep the branches from the 





INDIAN CORN. 

Messrs. Eprrors:—Indian corn has been 
very justly styled the glory of our husbandry. 
The adaptation of our soils and climate to the 
production of this crop, gives the American very 
important. advantages over the English farmer. 
The cultivation of corn precludes the necessity 
of naked fallows, which are always expensive 
and not unfrequently apparently exhausting. 
There is greater certainty of reaping a full corn 
crop, than of any other species of grain. 


ASHES. 


As a manure, ashes on certain soils are tale 
uable. We have frequently experienced the 
beneficial effects resulting from their application, 
but never more convincingly than duritg the 
past year. On a piece of corn containing about 
two statute acres, we applied about twenty 
bushels, and a like quantity of gypsum or plaster 
of Paris—the ashes being applied on every other 
row in order that the comparative value of the 
two articles might be accurately ascertained.— 
The result of this experiment was perfectly in 
accordance with our previous observations.— 
Through the entire season, the rows on which 
the ashes were applied, “took the lead,” and at 
harvest produced nearly one fourth more corn 
than those to which we applied gypsum, The 
corn was sounder and better filled, and besides 
there was a much larger amount of stover. We 
would recommend to every one to save all the 
house ashes he possibly can. Even leached 
ashes are too valuable to be thrown away. Ap- 
plied as a top dressing on gress lands, they pro- 
duce important and lasting effects. One of the 
most substantial farmers in Massachusetts, 
writing us on this subject, says:—“I am now 
more fully than ever persuaded of the value of 
ashes as a manure. Nothing, in the whole cat- 
alogue of manures, compare with them on my 
lands, and this seems to be the common opinion 
wherever they have been applied. At the dis- 
tance of nearly two miles from the séa shore, I 
sowed, in 18385, twenty-five and a half bushels 





Notwithstanding the numerous inducements 
both of convenience and interest to an extended 
culture of corn, we perceive many prejudices 
are still cherished in the minds of certain far- 
mers against this crop. Some unjustly rank it 
among the most exhausting of crops; others 
greatly magnify the expense of cultivation. We 
hope these prejudices will at least be softened in 
view of the counteracting evidences, which are 
now so prominently placed before the public. 
Statistical tables most clearly prove that this is 
the favorite among the grains with a vast major- 
ity of the farmers in Massachusetts. Of Indian 
corn, many thousands of bushels more, than of 
all the other kinds of grain, are annually raised. 
Experience will enter largely into the practices 
of farmers, whether or not they have been theo- 
retically instructed. Can it be reasonably sup- 
posed that farmers through the commonwealth 
should continue to make corn a leading crop, if 
experience had showed them the impoverishing 
character of it both to the soil and the pocket? 
No, it would have passed into comparative ne- 
glect, and Indian corn would have filled less | 
space in the granaries and in the Statistical ta- 
ble. 

In the last discussions at the State House on 
the sulject of Indian corn, not a single voice 
was raised against it, to our recollection, as a 
peculiarly exhausting crop or remarkably expen- 
sive in cultivation. On the contrary most of 
the speakers decidedly gave it the rank assigned 
in the table, as the first and most important of 
our grains. One gentleman, reduced the ex- 
pense of cultivation below any conception we 
had formed in the case; we think both his soil 
and implements must have been of the very 
best texture. But without attempting to come 
to any definite conclusion, we wait for the prom- 
ised explanations. 

We are glad to perceive that the experienced 
farmers in the Legislature have abandoned the 
old practices of planting deep and making hills 
in the dressing. Cultivation on a level surface 
is best for the crop and the health of the soil. 

We would respectfully suggest to farmers the 
expediency of planting corn in drills, the labor 
will be something more, but all the experiments 
that have fallen under our observation shew that 
the increase of the crop will be more than com- 
pensation for the additional labor. M. A. 

Pembroke, March 11th, 1846. 

{Boston Cultivator. 


GOOSEBERRIES, 


The gooseberry is a native of the U. States 
and of Europe; more especially in the northern 
parts; for it seems to thrive best in a cold cli- 
mate. It will not flourish in our Southern States 
nor in the south of Europe. Probably no part 
of the world is better adapted to the cultivation 
of this fruit than the State of Maine; for it grows 
here even without cultivation in a wild state. It 
must also be borne in mind that it always thrives 
best in a very rich and-moist soil. 

Notwithstanding its adaptation to our flimate 
and soil it has been until lately almost entirely 
neglected here; but it is not so in other New 
England States and in England. In Lancashire, 
(Eng.) the head quarters of the cultivators of 
the gooseberry, by their successive reproduction 
from the seed and by the highest culture of this 
desirable berry, they now produce them that will 
weigh 14 oz. each and measure about six inches 
in circumference, and two inches in diameter !— 
They have over 700 prize sorts, many of which 
are of first rate flavor and excellence. If treated 
properly, no fruit is more easily cultivated, and 
it is sure to bear fruit the next year after the 
bushes are planted; but they must be kept well 
manured and watered in time of drought. It is 
impossible to obtain the finest gooseberries with- 
out a very thorough thinning or pruning out of 
the branches. The rule is to prune out one half 
of the head, especially of the old branches, (for 
the best fruit grows on the young wood) and let 
in the sun and air freely. 

The fruit will be larger and finer flavored if 
thinned out when the berries are a quarter grown. 
‘The bushes may be easily multiplied by cuttings 
set six inches deep in the ground very early in 
the spring, and kept shaded and occasionally wa- 
tered, all the first season, when they will be fully 
rooted. Instead of the common practice to set 
out a bush and never afterwards do any thing 
more to it whatever, let no suckers be allowed to 
grow, but keep the bushes precisely in the shape 
and form of a dwarf apple, pear, or plum tree. 
All the cuttings of the young wood, should, after 
rubbing off the lower buds to prevent suckers, 
be carefully set in the ground to perpetuate the 
kind, for the old bush will eventually run out, 
and therefore new ones should every year be 
brought forward. People are not aware of the 
loss they sustain by neglecting to cultivate this 
desirable fruit in a proper manner. The mildew 
is caused by neglecting to prune and manure the 
bushes. The yellow varieties are most subject 
to this disease. The red kinds are seldom at- 
tacked with it. The sun and air freely let into 
the bushes, and rich ground, are sure preventives. 
more espe- 





trees. | cia when loaded with fruit. Prob there is 
; ao Hae shrub that bears so abundantly when 
, cultivated, as this bush. The unripe 





to the acre. The soil was a thin clayey loam, 
and the result of the application was a crop of 
excellent clover, where, for years, nothing had 
| grown but nwilen and wild rye The land has 
;not yet forgotten the application; the grass on 
it 1e soil dresse ! with ashes being greener and far 
}more luxuriant than on that where none has 
been put. On corn, beans and wheat, ashes, 
eached or unleached, operate with the best ef- 
fects. Formerly we were in the practice of dis- 
posing of our ashes at from a shilling to twenty 
| cents per bushel; but experience has now opened 
our eyes, and we are purchasing all we can ob- 
tain at double their former price.” [ Me. Cult. 


IMPROVEMENT OF CLAYEY AND SANDY SOILS, 
| Old Boussingault knows a thing or two, (says 
Abraham Smith, in the Western Cultiy ator,) but 
ihe has not satisfied the practical farmer how he 
jmight supply the defect of clay in sandy soil, 
und sand in clay soil. 
homespun language ? 





May I venture to hint, in 
It is well known that there 
are certain vegetable matters that are quickly 
decomposed, as green clover, green oats, &c.; 
and others slow of decomposition, such as ripe 
timothy, rye straw, &e. It is also known that 
the defect in sandy soils is, principally, that the 
land lacks adhesion, and is too quick aconductor 
of heat and air, while the reverse is the defect in 
clay. With a 
clay soil, plow in hard woody substances, as ripe 
timothy, and piow in the fall. On a soil too 
sandy, plow under green manure, and plow at 
the time that the vegetable matter is fullest of 
sap; say clover in blossom or oats just beginning 
to head. Chemists can tell us why and where- 
fore, and a practical man may see the effect, if 
he will try. 


Hence the remedy is indicated. 


Poraro Jerry. The potato may with ease 
be made into a good, nutritious jelly, and the 
process should be generally known, It is as fol- 
lows: Leta couple of good-sized mealy pota- 
toes be washed, peeled, and grated; throw the 
pulp thus procured in a basin of water and stir it 
well; let it stand a few minutes and a sufficient 
quantity of starch will have fullen for the pur- 
pose required; pour off the water, and pour on 
boiling water, stirring the starch the while; and 
it will soon and suddenly pass to the state of 
jelly. The only nicety required is to be careful 
that the water is absolutely boiling, otherwise 
the change will not take place. On comparing 
this jelly with that obtained from Bermuda, a 
difficulty in discriminating between the two will 
be apparent. The difference, however, becomes 
more obvious, on applying sugar to sweeten the 
jellies, for then the superior flavor of the potato 
jelly is at once perceived, and it is equal, if not 
superior, also, to arrow-root in its nutritious 
properties. [Iix, 























Crover Fievps. Al! fields in clover should 
have a bushel of plaster, per acre, sown thereon 
as soon as practicable, a moist day to be selected 
for the operation. By attending to this hint ten 
times the value of the plaster will be added to 
the product of hay, while the, soil itself will be 
clothed with an absorbent that will continue 
through the season to draw from the atmosphere 
whatever there may be floating in it that is cal- 
culated to enrich the soil or furnish pabulum to 
the plants; for of a truth, itis thus that plaster 
acts, or so small a quantity as does, could not 
produce the astonishing results which are so grati- 
fyingly witnessed by the observing farmer, and 
which contribute so largely to the sustenance and 
comfort of his stock, objects which we are sure 
are dear to the pride and hearts of every good 
ian, { American Farmer for March, 
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Anorner Suspension Baines. Mr. Rocbling, 
the distinguished architect whose talents and skill 
have been so signally successful in the construe- 
tion of the Wire Suspension Aqueduct over the 
Alleghany, and also the Monongahela Suspension 
Bridge, has prepared a plan for a proposed bridge 
from the ‘Point’ across the Alleghany and Mo- 
nongahela rivers, which, when erected will be a 
work uneaqualled by any of the kind in the coun- 
try. The Iron City says, it is in contemplation 
to “build it on the suspension plan, and, judging , 
from the plan and explanations the strueture when 
completed will be a noble one.—Ata 20 feet 
stage of water, steamboats with the tallest chim- 
neys how in use wili be able to pass under it with- 
out difficulty. Those who have taken hold of the 
work are pressing it foward with energy, and the 
project seems to meet with almost universal pub- 
lic favor. When completed our lron City will be 
indeed « “City of Bridges.” 





[N. Y. Mechanic. 


New WAY OF MAKING suTTER. Another dis- 
covery has recently been made, which I think it 
right to mention, as it may be perhaps adopted 
in America with advantage. It is rather a curi- 
ous idea, certainly, for a Bishop to become a 
patent butter maker, but so it is. The Right 
Reverend. Father in God, the ~ oe 
Derry, has discovered that the old process o 
dheeiine may be done away with. He sends a 
stream of atmospheric air through the cream, 
and the oxygen of the atmosphere thus comung 
in contact with it, speedily converts it into butter 
of a better quality and with less labor than by 
the old process, Eleven gallons of vile 
one occasion, produced 26 Ibs. of butter. 
mode of butter making is now becoming general, 
and perhaps some of your agricultural readers 
may take the hint. [Cor, of Beston Atlas, 
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SABBATH MORNING. — 


A Sabbath morning: calm and bright 
The sun goes up the eastern sky, 
And flings abroad a fairy light 
On every thing that meets the eye : 
The mountains look more grand to-day, 
The valleys have a sweeter green, 
The waters have a wilder play, 
The birds are singing to the scene. 


And then the sort of solemn hush 
That scems to lie on every thing, 
In which a thousand feelings gush 
Anew, as waters from their spring ; 
It may be fancy, yet we deem 
‘There is a holiness in this, 
And we can yicld us to the dream, 
And thiak we can find a purer bliss. 


We go abroad, and seem to feel 
A sort of wonder in all things; 
The bosom has a wilder thrill, 
The.spirit seems to mount on wings; 
O! let it, like sume eastern bird, 
Mount up and soar into the sky, 
Where angel hands and harps are stirr’d 
And ange! music wanders by. 
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And we shall gain some newer power 
To press along the path of life; 
More peaceful in the peaceful hour, 
More earnest in the fiery strife : 
Till the great work of Faith is done : 
Life’s action, its endurance too; 
And the clouds melt into the sun, 
And Heaven in glory comes to view! 


Gexvuixe Rexiciox. How beautiful is that 
religion which teaches to love God above all 
things and my neighbor as myself! Religion is 
benevolence, and benevolence includes every 
virtue. ‘The benevolent cannot be uncharitable, 
cannot be unfaithful, cannot be censorious, can- 
not be impure in act or thought, cannot be sel- 
fish; they love God and their neighbors, and 
they do as they would be done by. But who is 
religious? who is benevolent? who is at all times 

ure in thought and deed? who is at all times 
ree from censoriousness, from uncharitableness? 
None,—no, not one. ‘The precepts taught us as 
those on which “hung all the law and the proph- 
ets,” the love of God and the love of our neigh- 
bor, may be impressed upon the heart and have 
the whole individual assent of the understand- 
ing; while the mind is in this state the individ- 
os is religious. But the cares of the world 
and its jarring collisions, must at times occupy 
the thoughts, and divert the mind from the 
wholesome state. ‘che passions which have 
been cherished by bad education; the indul- 

neces that have become habitual before the 
econ of wisdem was perceived; the thousand 
and ten thousand occurrences which tempt the 
rich to uncharitableness, and the poor to envy 
and malice, alt by tarns banish the truth from 
the mind. This has led men to the desert and 
to the monastery; to become hermits and monks; 
forgetting that religion requires to do as well as 
to suffer. ‘Truth becomes effective by frequent 
eontemplation; and the habitual recurrence of 
its precepts induces practice. 


Sacrevyess or Trans. There isa sacred- 
ness in tears. ‘They are not the mark of weak- 
ness, but of power. ‘They speak more eloquent- 
ly than ten thousand tongues. They are the 
messenges of overwhelming grief, of deep con- 
trition, of unspeakable love. If there were 
wanting any argument to prove that man is not 
mortal, | would look for it in the strong conclu- 
sive emotions of the breast, when the soul has 
been deeply agitated, when the fountains of feel- 
ing are rising, and when tears are gushing forth 
in crystal streams. O, speak not harshly of the 
stricken one, weeping insilence! Break not the 
deep solemnity by rude laughter, or intrusive 
footsteps. Despise not woman’s tears—they 
are what made her an angel. Scoff not if the 
stern heart of manhood is sometimes melted to 
tears of syimpathy—they are what help to ele- 
vate liim above the brute. I love to see tears of 
affection. ‘They are painful tokens, but still 
most holy. There is sbiesare in tears—an aw- 
ful pleasure! If there were none on earth to 
shed a tear for me, I should be loth to live; and 
if no one might weep over my grave, I could 
never die in peace. [Dr. Johnson. 





Tue Revoicrion or a Year. These regu- 
lar returning aspects of nature, which divide 
man’s time into equal parts, and which he has 
only to number as they succeed each other, like 
the lettered stones erected on the sides of our 
roads, to inform the traveler what space of 
ground he has traversed, serve to give notice to 
the passenger through human life, how far he 
has proceeded in his path tothe grave. The di- 
vine wisdom which has thus measured our time, 
nore especially appears in that annual division 
of it which periodically calls our attention to the 
lapse of those larger parts of the life of man, 
the susceptible departure of which excites, of 
necessity, a peculiarly alarming sense of dimi- 
nution of our days. Nor is that wisdom less 
conspicuous in the striking nature of those signs 
im the system around us which indicate the de- 
parture of the perpetually perishing parts of 
our time. Most pointed are the marks—most 
forcible are the mementos of their expiration. 
They irresistibly rouse our attention to the 





wings of ‘Time, and force us to take notice of 
its flight. Nature signifies it to us by no faint 
intimations; she proclaims it with a loud voice— 
she paints it in strong colors. The monitor 
must and will be heard—vegetation starts from 
the ground—a green resurrection surprises the 
eye—the leaf fades and falls—the forest is strip- 
p.d—the shower is frozen—and the waters are 
fettered, to spur to his duties irresolute and pro- 
crastinating man! This is the repeated procla- 
mation of nature t? mankind, which revolving 
seasons successively utter, that their years are 
rolling swiftly away. Once in every year they 
tell one another what nature tells them more 
than once—that those longest periods of their 
time are passing rapidly before them! Another 
of those years, of which only a few make up the 
life of man, is become a part of an irrevocable 
ast! Ayearis a season of magnitude in the 
ittle life of man. Itis an ample stride to the 
tomb. A few more steps will bring us thither. 





‘Tue Buessines or Curistranrry. A_ beau- 
tiful writer says that Christianity enters the hut 
of the poor man and sits down with him and his 
children; it makes them contented in the midst 
of privations, and leaves behind an everlasting 
blessing. It walks through cities, amid all their 
pomp and splendor, their imaginable pride, and 
their unutterable misery, a purifying, ennobling, 
pam pany | angel. It is alike the beautiful cham- 
pion of childhood and the comforting associate 
of age. It ennobles the noble, gives wisdom to 
the wise, and new grace to the lovely. ‘The pa- 
triot, minister, t and eloquent man derive 
sublime power from its influence. 
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[CONCLUSION OF THE RIFLE.} 

peas Sale te neatly an end, ey 
Buck had been faithful to his word. He 
had sought for some clue to the real murderer, 
with an earnestness which nothing but a firm 
conviction of our hero’s innocence, superadded 
to his love for Judy, could possibly 
died. For some time he was unsuccessful. At 
length the thought struck him, that the track on 
the side of the stream where Mr. Wentworth re- 
sided, might have been caused by a traveller 
passing along, on the morning after the fatal deed, 
and the deputy-sheriff, in that case, might be the 
real culprit. He immediately set out to visit 
every cabin above Mr. Wentworth’s, to see if 
his story that he had been further up the stream 
was correct. This took considerable time; but 
the result satisfied him that the tale was false. 
He then procured the assistance of a surgeon, 
imposing upon him secresy, until the proper 
time for disclosure, and proceeded to disinter 
the body of Silversight. ‘This was more suc- 
cessful than he had even dared to hope; the ball 
had lodged in a cavity of the head, and being 
wroduced, Buckhorn pronounced at once, from 
its great size, that it could have been discharged 
only from Rumley’s smooth-bore. He set out 
directly for Edgarton, choosing to go b the 
way of the New Settlements, for a twofold rea- 
son. He had heard that Rumley was in that 
neighborhood, and to get possession of him, or 
of his gun at any rate, he deemed very essential. 
Besides, that route would take him by the 
house of the judge, and from him it would be 
necessary to procure an order to delay the pro- 
ceedings. We have seen the result. But the 
chain of evidence was not yet complete. 

A wild and dissipated young man, by the 
name of Michael Davis, who had just returned 
up the river from New Orleans, entered the 
office of the clerk of the county, on his way back 
to the tavern, from the place where the execu- 
tion was to have taken place, in order to while 
away an hour until the time for dinner should 
arrive. ‘The powder-flask, which had _ been 
brought in silent against our hero, was lying 
on the table, the graven side downward. ‘There 
is a restless kind of persons in the world, who 
can never be easy, let them be sitting where 
they will, without fingering and examining 
whatever is in their reach—and such an one 
was Michael Davis: he accordingly took up the 
flask in a careless manner, and turning it over in 
his hand, his eye fell upon the letters. 

“Why, halloo, what the devil are you doing 
with my powder-flask ?” asked he. 

‘‘T wish the unlucky article had been yours, 
or any body’s except the unfortunate Dr. Riv- 
ington’s,” returned the clerk, who was a friend 
of our hero, and deeply deplored the circum- 
stances that had lately transpired. 

‘‘Unfortunate devil’s,” reiterated Michael; “I 
tell you it’s my flask, or article, as you prefer 
calling it; or rather it was mine and Cale Rum- 
ley’s together. We bought it when him and me 
went down to Orleans—let’s see, that’s three 
years, come Spring. I ought to know the cursed 
thing, for I broke a bran new knife in scratching 
them letters on it.” 

The clerk started from his seat—he snatched 
the flask out of the hands of Davis—he gazed at 
it a moment intently—then, the truth suddenly 
flashing on his mind, he rushed out into the road, 
forgetting his hat, forgetting every thing but the 
letters on the flask. ‘The magistrate, who 
grieved as much as any one, at the supposed 
dereliction of their young friend, the physician, 
was amazed to see the clerk enter his apartment 
in such a plight. 

‘There! cried he, as he threw down the 
flask on the table, “C. R. M. D. spell some- 
thing beside Rivington. Send your servant out 
of the room.” As soon as he was gone, and the 
door carefully closed, the clerk continued jin a 
low, confidential tone, “‘that flask is Caleb Rum- 
ley’s, and Caleb Rumley is the murderer, (no 
wonder he has kept himself away all this while. 
It belonged to him and that imp of Satan, Mich 
Davis, together; and Mich Davis told me so, 
with his own mouth, not three minutes ago—and 
Charles Rivington’s an honest man—huzza! 
huzza! huzza!’’ concluded he, as he danced and 
skipped about the apartment, with the delirious 
joy true friendship inspired. The magistrate 
was a man of middle age, and very large and 
corpulent, but a mountain of flesh could not 
have kept him down when such thrilling news 
tingled in his ears, and he too began to dance a 
jig, that shook the tenement to its foundation. 

It became the duty of the worthy magistrate, 
to commit, in the course of that very day, our 
respected friend Caleb Rumley, Fsq., deputy- 
sheriff of the county of——to the same capacious 
tenement which Dr. Rivington had lately inhab- 
ited, he, with the consent of the judge, being 
more safely disposed of in the prison of—his own 
house. A bill was immediately found by the 
grand jury, and the trial of the real murderer 
came on shortly after. Fora long time he ob- 
stinately denied any knowledge of the death of 
Silversight; but as proofs after proofs were dis- 
closed against him, he first became doggedly si- 
lent, then greatly intimidated, and at last made 
a full disclosure of his crime. He was found 
guilty and executed on the same gallows, that 
had been erected for our calumniated hero. 

The sickness of Catharine Wentworth was 
long and severe; but our fiiend Charles was her 
physician, and the reader will not wonder that it 
yielded at last to his skill. The Christian pa- 
rent of our hero had been condemned, at differ. 
ent periods of her life, to drink deeply of the cup 
of affliction, and she had bowed with a noble 
humility to the decree of heaven; it was thence 
she now derived support in this more trying 
hour of joy. Spring had gone forth, warbling 
with her thousand voices of delight over those 
wide-extended prairies, and the flowers had 
sprung into a beautiful existence at her call, 
when the hand of the blushing Catharine, her- 
self a lovelicr flower, was bestowed in marriage 
on the transported Charles Rivington. Never 
did there stand before the holy man a happier, 
a more affectionate pair. ‘Their hearts had en 
weighed in the balance, and not found wanting. 
The house of Mr. Wentworth was the scene of 
their union; and on the same evening, and by 
the same hand that had bound her ‘dear Mister 
Charles’ to his blooming bride, our little Irish 
friend Judy, was united to the worthy Buckhorn, 
who had been prevailed upon reluctantly to lay 
aside his hunting shirt and leather leggings on 
the joyful occasion. The eve.ing glided rapid- 
ly away, urged along by tales of mirth, and song, 
and jest; and it was observed that though Charles 
and Catharine took but little share in the rattling 
conversation of the hour, they appeared to enjoy 
the scene with apepnces that admitted of no in- 
crease, Indeed, often did the tender blue eyes 
of the beautiful bride become suffused with crys- 
tal drops of joy, as she raised them up in thank- 
fulness to her heavenly Father, who had con- 
ducted them safely through all the perils of the 
past, and at Jast brought them together under the 
shelter of his love. 

_“The whole trouble came out of your being so 
kind, Doctor ropes. rey said the manly, though, 
in his new suit, rather awkward looking Buck- 
horn. ‘It was all of your kindness in offeri 
to bring out my plaguy rifle. If it had’nt been for 
that, suspicion would’nt a-lighted on you at all.”” 

“Now hould your tongue, Jimmy, dear,” 
answered his loquacious little wife; «I thought 
so myself, till Mister Charles explained it to me, 
and then | found out how twas the wisdom of 
the A ty putit into his head to carry your 
gun: for would you iver got on the ‘true 


tain that it was niver the rifle what 
kilt him. No, blessed be his name, that made 
then, as he always will, its own reward, 
ve put it in the ae my dear, kind master, 
0 carry outa clumsy gun to an old re 
like you, Buckbore. And under heaven, the 
cause of all our present h » tak’ my word 
for it, is THE RIFLE.” 
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Probate Notices, Those of our friends who have 
Probate Notices to publish, and would like to have them 
appear inthe Farmer, which cireulates extensively in the 
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Job Work, of all kinds, as neatly executed, and on as 
reasonable terms, at the Farmer Office, as at any estab- 
lishment in the State. Fancy jobs printed with all the 
different colored inks. 
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NEW PROCESS FOR TANNING, 
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ALARMING STATE OF DISTRESS. | 


Several of our exchanges have given a des- settin 


cription of anew mode of tanning. This pro- 
cess was invented by Dr. Turnbull, of London, 
and consists in taking advantage of a recently 
discovered law of nature respecting the union 
of fluids through a membranous partition, as 
the thin coats of a bladder or skins of animals. 
It has been found that if you should tie a thin 
piece of bladder, for instance, over the end of a 
glass tube and putinto it some liquor of a cer- 
tain density, and then place it in a bowl which 
contains a liquor of a different density, that is 
either more dense or less dense than the first 
named, a current is induced, and an interchange 
of particles takes place until the fluids have 
mingled, and all the fluid has acquired the same 
degree of density. The current passing out 


in is called endosmosis. Dr. T., taking the hint 
from this, commenced the plan of an improve- 
ment in the mode of tanning. He accordingly 
sews up the skin to be tanned and fills it- with 
bark liquor of a certain strength; he then plunges 
it into a vat of bark liquor of greater or less 
strength. ‘The currents begin to operate and 
thus the skin becomes charged with the tanning 
principle. ‘The account which we saw states 
that it requires, say 18 months, to tan an ox hide 
in the old way, and 400 pounds of bark. By 
this process, the same hide can be tanned in 
fourteen days and with only 100 Ibs. of bark, 
and, also, that this process gives an extra weight 
of leather, varying from fifteen to twenty-five 
per cent. Calf skins can be tanned in two 
days, and the leather be better than by the 
old process, because more uniformly saturated 
with the liquor. 

We are aware that much allowance must be 
made for large stories told of new inventions. 
No doubt this would be a good and an improved 
mode of tanning; but we would suggest te those 
who would practice it, to have the skins taken 
off as nearly whole as possible. In that case, 
instead of having to sew up the hide, nothing 
more would be necessary than to tie up the 
mouth and feet, and perhaps stitch up where 
some careless cuts were made. 


Two Persons prownxep. ‘Two young men, 
one named Jones and the other Williams, were 
drowned, week before last, at the Forks of the 
Kennebec. Jones was returning from a hunting 
expedition, when he met with Williams who in- 
vited him to go home with him. ‘They were in 
a birch canoe which was capsized, and both of 
them perished. 





Hau or Franxurn Division No. 2, 8. or T. 
March 29, 1846. 

At a regular meeting of the Division, the fol- 
lowing resolutions were adopted, 

Resolved, 'That this Division have heard, with 
exceeding regret, of the sudden and afflicting 
death of Brother Giles Springer, late Worthy 
Member of this Division. 

Resolved, That the sympathies and condolen- 
ces of this Division be extended to the parents 
and friends of Brother Springer on this melan- 
choly occasion. 

Resolved, ‘That the desks of this Hall be 
shrouded in the habiliments of mourning for the 
space of six weeks, 

Resolved, 'That a copy of the above resolu- 
tions be signed by the W. P. and R. S., and 
communicated to the parents of Brother Spring- 
er. 





—————— 


The Steames John Marshall, Kennebec, 
Charter Oak, and Huntress, have commenced 
their trips between Hallowell and Boston. 





The New York Illustrated Magazine for April 
is the richest monthly out. 


Those of our readers desirous of obtaining 
full legislative reports during the coming session, 
would do well to notice the advertisements of 
the Journal and the Age, in this number. 





The absence of the Editor will account for the 
lack of original matter in the inside of this issue. 








Orecon—Important Rumor. 
March 26,10 P. M. The Despatches by the 
Hibernia, 1 learn, this evening, from a quarter 
which I think entitled to implicit credit, that the 
a received by the Hibernia, from Mr. 
McLane, inform our government substantially 
that the British government will make no more 
propositions for a settlement of the Oregon ques- 
tion, that our government are at liberty to give 
the notice and pass such Jaws as they may think 
proper for the protection of our citizens in Or- 
egon, but that if the subjects of Great Britain 
are molested, or any collision takes place be- 
tween the citizens of the two countries in that 
territory, the United States must be prepared 
for the consequences, as great Britain will not 
permit any improper interference with her own 
rights or the rights of those under her protec- 
tion, Mr, Bidwell, one of the Attaches of the 
British embassy here, left in the cars this even- 
ing, with despatches for the British government 
from Mr. Pakenham. [Correspondence Phila- 


delphia Ledger. 


Nove, Exaisition or Fanaricism. ‘The 
Concord N, H, Herald of Freedom describes a 
remarkable scene which recently occurred at Pe- 
quonae, in that vicinity, During a religious 
meeting conducted by Elder Bailey, pastor of the 
fidel tt ith hi ne Sot 

els present to pray wi im on their 
and delhated that) they did so sincerely they 
would be converted! ‘The challenge was prompt- 
ly accepted, and it was a that Elder Bai 
and Mr. Rice on the Christian side, and Crandall 
and Manierre, on that of Infidelity, should remain 
in the school house through the night, and spend 


the time in ing al - The wick 

farce wa Kept op il 5 lock athe moraing 
as 

in the disgrace of all parties 


Washington, 





concerned. 

















has been called exosmosis, and the one passing |}, 


be seen from morning till night in the fields, 
grabbing the stray potatoes that may have re- 
mained on the ground after digging. ‘This is a 
new and an awful phase in the type of Irish mis- 
ery and woe—and it is well if it be not worse,— 

e have equally distressing and harrowing ac- 
counts from other quarters. In the Shinrone 
district the complaints are universal. ‘“Starva- 
tion,”’ says a correspondent, “‘is staring the peo- 
ple in the face.” Inthe Birr district we have 
also the same sad intelligence—and wherever we 
look, the distress and misery of the poor are re- 
ally heart-rending.” 





Ovrrace at Wasninetox, Captain Ramsay 
stabbed! ‘The Washington correspondent of the 
New York Express, gives the following account 
of an occurrence which took place at Washing- 
ton, on Sunday morning, caused by frenzy, aris- 
ing from the use of intoxicating drinks: 

‘At six o’clock this morning, a man by the 
name of Parker, or Tucker, from Petersburg, 
Virginia, and supposed to be a merchant, from 
the fact that he had, in his pocket-book, receipts 
of goods, bought in Baltimore, to the amount of 
twelve hundred dollars, or more, entered the 
first three story house on Pennsylvania Avenue, 
leading from the Capitol, on the right hand side. 
He was armed with a heavy knife, and, as he 
entered the door, struck a black servant a heavy 
blow with the knife, wounding him in his throat, 
and repeating the blow. The house was oc- 
cupied by Capt. Ramsay of the Navy, and his 
sons. ‘The servant retreated to the room of 
Capt. Ramsay, but the assailant, having become 
more desperate, resisted both the Captain and 
servant. A fierce struggle ensued—the Captain 
jumping out of bed, aimed to seize the intruder. 
In the encounter he received several wounds.— 
The inmates of the house became alarmed, and 
three sons of Capt. Ramsay entered the room at 
short intervals. - 

The eldest seized the man and held him fast, 
with a little assistance, but not until the father 
and two younger brothers—one not more than 
twelve years—had been badly cut. ‘The man 
was finally forced from the room, and bound 
hand and foot, but not till he had inflicted 
about fifteen wounds upon Capt. Ramsay, his 
three sons, and servant. Most of these wounds 
were under the ear, on the neck, and in the face. 
The eldest son’s escape is regarded as almost 
miraculous, 

The miserable man who caused all this suffers 
ing, was laboring under mania a potu. He wa- 
a guest at the U. S. Hotel, and was under strict 
watch. He escaped early in the morning, and 
in a few moments committed the outrage. He 
is now in jail, and will be examined to-morrow, 
before one of the city magistrates.” ~ 





Canava, Earl Cathcart, Governor General of 
Canada, in his speech, at the opening of the 
Canadian Parliament, called the attention of that 
body particularly to a proper organization of the 
militia of the provinces, on account of the pres- 
ent “unsettled state of the negotiations”? between 
the imperial government and the United States. 
If a war comes, which God in his mercy avert, 
the militia or regulars of Canada would be of 
little avail in defending any part of that country, 
except the fortress of Quebec. The western 
states could lose 100,000 men, and conquer Can- 
ada after that. 


Freshet in New York. Some idea of the force 
of the water during the freshet, may be formed 
from the fact that the earth was displaced to the 
depth of thirty-seven feet below the bottom of 
the canal at one of the flats. Thirty thousand 
yards of earth will be required to fill this cavity 
and repair the embankments, 
[Schenectady Cabinet. 


Fire at Srevens’ Prams, (Westbrook.) 
On Friday night about half past eleven o’clock, 
a fire broke out at Stevens’ Plains,—on the 
premises of Mr. Joseph Merrill, which consum- 
ed his house, barn, sh op, and two horses. Also 
his pedler’s wagon, with about $400 worth of 
goods in it. ‘The buildings were insured for 
$850. It is suspect ed that the fire was purpose- 
ly set. [Argus. 

APPROPRIATE PRESENT. We have seen a 
very splendid silver mounted whip, (with a suit- 
able inscription) presented by John Mussey, 
Esq., to Mr. Orrin Hobbs; as a compliment for 
his perseverance and success in‘tunning the late 
Express from Portland to Montreal. A similar 
nao has been presented to Mr. Almeran 

, for the same cause. It will be recollect- 
ed that these gentlemen, drove the Express from 
Portland to Sherbrooke. Mr. H, P. to Andover, 
and Mr. B. from Andover to Sherbrooke. [Ar- 
gus. 

The Recaptured Africans. A meeting was 
held at the Methodist Church, in Allen street 
New York, on Wednesday evening, in behalf o 
the Liberia mission, and with especial reference 
to the African captives recently rescued fromthe 
slaver Pons. A subscription was taken up, 
amounting to eleven hundred and fifly dollars. 


The Salem Gazette says “the acquittal of Tir- 
rell in the face of such evidence as was present- 
ed to the jury, fills the community with i 
and consternation.” It is certainly the greatest 
burlesque of criminal jurisprudence that we have 
ever known. {Jowell Journal. 
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must have resulted in great loss of life, as the in- 
habitants of the village could not possibly have 


In Turner, “‘Bradford’s village bridge,” a 
bridge near Mr. Benjamin Jones’s, and “Chase's 


North Turner Bridge is likewise gone. 

In Buckfield, the ‘Hall bridge,” about half a 
mile east of the village, was destroyed. 

In Paris, the bridge at Snow’s Falls was car- 
ried away. 

At Mechanic Falls, we learn, the bridge is also 
gone, 

In Durham, at the South West Bend, the 
bridge across the Androscoggin has been swept 
off. Also the bridge below, at Little River, in 
Lisbon. 


Tue Fresnet on Saco River. 
last week and the consequent breaking up of the 
ice, caused great damage on our river. The 
water was not so high by a great deal as in the 
freshet three years ago, but at the time the rain 
commenced the ice was thick and strong, and 
when broken up and drifted down stream it 
struck any object in its way with great force.— 





thousands of logs and other valuable property 
have been sweptaway. We hear that the booms 
at Bar Mills, and another one mile above are 
among the number carried away. Smith’s Bridge 
is also carried away. 

The Railroad bridge was rendered impassible 
for the engines by the damage done to one of the 

iers but was repaired with little labor. 

There was a jam of logs and ice for a day or 


Y | longer against Spring Island bridge, and another 


against the piers of the bridge now being erected 
on the west of the island, which threatened to 
carry them away, but we do not learn that they 
received much damage. [ Democrat. 





Fresnet at Macuias. A correspondent from 
Machias writes us that on Saturday last, during 


River since 1779, the new boom, built by the M. 
W. P. and Mill Company, about two miles above 
the mills at the village, broke, owing to the 
heavy pressure of logs and broken ice, and let 
loose a large body of logs and ice, which in its 
course carried away a portion of the southern 
end of the new dam built by said Company, 
broke the lower boom, carried a small bridge be- 
low the new bridge, and part of one saw mill, 
and injured one or two other mills, though not 
to a great amount. From 6000 to 10,000 logs 
came over the falls below the mills, a portion of 
which will probably go to sea. 

All the Mills at this village, were at one time in 
great danger, and had it not been for the strength 
of the new bridge above the mills, built 3 years 
ago, every mill must have gone. The ultimate 
loss to log and mill owners, and the owners of 
the new dam and boom, will not fall much, if 
any, short of $20,000. [Argus. 





Tre Dam at Great Faurs, N. H., wasnen 
away. We learn by a letter from Somersworth, 
received last evening, that about fifty feet of the 
massive stone dam at that place was was 


o’clock. The centre of the dam is taken right 
out to the bottom, so that the water runs smooth- 
ly over the place where it stood. 


on the lower level, so as to completely fill them | 
up. 


We understand the dam was about thirty feet | 
high.—[ Lowell Journal. 


One pay Later From Enoriann. The packet 
ship Yorkshire arrived at New York on ‘Tuesday, | 
bringing one day later news from Europe than | 
that given last week. | 

The Switzerland had arrived out with the) 
Oregon notice resolutions, that had passed the | 
House of Representatives. ‘They increased the | 
war feeling in London. 

The English and French funds were depressed | 
in consequence of the news from the United States. 

The cotton market had slightly improved. 

Mr. M’Lane, the American Minister, had been 
prevented from dining at Sir Robert Peel’s, in 
consequence of continued indisposition. 

In a private letter just received from an officer 
in India, he observes that, independently of those 
who fell in the late engagement, there were 2000 


bridge,” so called, were swept away. A part of 


The rain of 


Many of the booms on the river are broken and | 


the highest freshet that bas been known on that | 


away on the morning of the 26th inst., about six | 


The stones | 
were washed into the race-ways of the two mills | 


‘yy * . 

The water immediately fell ten or twelve | : : 
feet before the mouth of the canal, and the wa- | emetic obdaaar ter fifty tlle. Ay lca “ 
ter to feed the two mills was immediately cut off. | 5 TF treme — 
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The Senate was not See Ats March 95 


Hovst. Soon after the House met ; 
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Much discussion ensued ; 
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_Sexate. Gen. Houston, the 

cinto, appeared to-day, as 

the State of ‘Texas, was 
seat. 

On motion of Mr. Speight, ballots were 

red for the sen of arranging the 

mators into their respective classes, 

Phree ballots were put in the box—, 
March 3d, 1847, one br March 8d 134 
one for March 3d, 1851, 

Gen. Houston drew first, and he < 
slight smile passed over his face 
Gen. Rusk drew 1851. 

Gen, Houston’s term wil 
March, 1347, and he will have but one more 
sion to serve in, under his present credentials 

Mr. Benton reported the House bill for | 
creasing the rank and file in the 
amendment fixing the term of 
years instead of three. 

The Senate took up the resolution o 
M. Clayton, calling on the President for o>, 
of any farther correspondence that may ai 
taken place between the British Governme., 
and that of the United States on the 0 
question. 

_ Mr. Webster presented his views on the . 
ject, ina very brief and interesting may), 
The 4%h degree of latitude, He said, was , 
Basis upon which the settlement of this quest 
must now be made. England, who had hither: 
refused to accept that line, could not now exe. 
from the United States any thing south of jy’ 

The President must be held responsible jy »),, 
people, as he was made responsible by the r,).. 
| stitution, for the conduct and managemen 
this negotiation. It was in his hands by ries, 
and by law, and upon him devolved the dyn, ., 
so conducting it as to save us from the calayy)r;,. 
of war, while at the same time he maintain, 
the equitable rights of the country. 

Mr. Allen did not agree with Mr. Webg:, 
that the responsibility devolved upon the Pr. 
dent, for, in his opinion, it devolved upon th, 
Senate. The President had discharged his ;jy 
in his recommendations, It was the duty of ; 
Senate to carry them out before it could eyaq, 
responsibility by throwing it upon the Presidey: 

Mr. Clayton replied to Mr. Allen, and defend. 
ed the course of the Senate thus far. [t wa 
necessary for the Senate to know the progress o/ 
the negotiation thas far,—what was done 
what were the views of the President, befor: 
could act intelligently. ‘I'o act in the dark was 
| impossible. Mr. Clayton called for a peaceful 
settlement of this question, and depre 
| 54 40 excitements. 

Inthe House, the bill making appropriati 
| for the deficiencies of the present fiscal year was 
| passed, and the sub-treasury bill was taken up, 
| according to the decree of the caucus, 

‘Tuespay, March $1) 
| Inthe Senate, a motion to meet hereafter a 
11 o’clock was rejected. 

The Oregon question came up, and Mr, Cass 
made a long speech in favor of the notice. Hi 
| argued that the 49th parallel had never been 
}made the boundary of our claim, either by the 
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er | treaty of Utrecht or by admission on our part. 


He intended, as he declared, to march up to 
|54 40 if he could. He protested against th: 
| doctrine that we were bound by previous offers 
to take 49. But he declared that he did not be- 
lieve England would ever consent to the 4%th 
parallel. He then replied to Mr. Calhoun’s 
argument as to the effect war; he did not believe 


Mr. Ashley has the floor for to-morrow. 

In the House, the sub-treasury bill was taken 
up and Mr, Chipman spoke in favor of it. 

Mr. J. R. Ingersoll opposed it. 

Mr. Holines, of 8. C., supported the bill on 
the ground that it would check the extravagant 
issues of the banks, and retain a sufficient quan- 
tity of specie in the country to prevent sudden 
and ruinous fluctuations in the currency. 

As to the safety of the public money, he be- 
lieved it would be as safe in banks as anywhere. 

We could not lose much, for there would be 
but little money on hand at any one time. 

Mr. C, J. Ingersoll delivered one of his most 
specious, eloquent and finished speeches in favor 
of the bill. 

Mr. Milton Brown replied, and opposed it on 
the ground that it would abstract specie from the 
business of the country and shut it up. 

Wepwvespay, April 1. 








of the Sikhs drowned in attempting to cross the 
Sutlej. 





Snockine Accipent. A strange and shock- 
ing accident occurred at a shooting-match on 
Smith’s Creek, in this County, last Saturday af- 
ternoon. Abraham Carrier, son of Mr. John 
Carrier, a young man about 19 or 20 years of age, 
was killed by the discharge of a gun in the hands 
of Nathan Hannah, in the following singular 
manner. Mr. Carrier was standing some dis- 
tance from the marksman examining a target at 
which he had been firing, when the gun in the 
hands of Mr. Hannah, being only half cocked, 
was accidentally discharged. The ball striking 
a rock, glanced, struck a sapling, then a tree, 
and glancing again struck Mr. Carrier in the 
head knocking out his brains! Although the 
ball passed almost entirely through his head— 
going in at one temple and lodging near the oth- 
er, he survived the accident about 12 hours, 
with the brains oozing out of the ball hole! 


that he would see the whole of Oregon whitened 
with the bones and seethed with the blood of his 
countrymen, sooner than yield up an acre of that 
territory to a foreign claimant. During war, 
the children of such patriots are not generally 
trusted out of their mothers’ sight. Poor peo- 
ple’s blood and bones are the stock in trade when 
distant sands and waves are to be crimsoned 
with the issues of life.-—[Christian Citizen. 
Rnove Istann Exvection. The vote of the 
entire State, as published in the Providence Ga- 
zette of last evening, shows that Gov. Jackson 
has failed of a re-election, and that there is no 
choice of Governor by the people. 


Jackson has 
Diman 7469 
Scattering 160 
Mr. Diman falls short 92, and Mr. Jackson 
222 votes of an election. Mr. Diman receives 
792 votes less than he did last year, as candi- 
date for lieutenant Governor, and Mr. Jackson 
receives 600 jess than he did then as candidate 
for Governor. Admitting the votes for these 
two candidates to have exhibited, as well last 
year as this, the entire strength of their respec- 
tive ies, and there has been a falling off since 
the election of 1845, of 1392 votes. i 
The probability is that the “law and order 
cast all the votes they could cast, and the 
ek. Ao did not give Gov. roma tate 
whig, so strong a su as they we 
do. ee i at cage received 466 votes 
more for lieutenant governor than Fenner re- 
ceived for . aes 
The “law and order” retain their ascendancy 
in both branches of the ture, which will 
fill vacancies in State offices. [Boston Post. 
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In Senate, after the disposal of the morning 
| business the special order of the day was taken 
up, and Mr. Benton, by permission of Mr, Ash- 
ley, took the floor. He said that Mr. Cass had 
yesterday pledged himself that if the line of 49 
was established west of the Rocky Mountains, 
by the treaty of Utrecht, he (Mr. C.) would 
submit to that line as our northern line of boun- 
dary of Oregon. Now he (Mr. B.) had come 
prepared to show that such line was established. 
| He wished to vindicate our Government and the 
| Senate from the charge of ignorance. Having 
|taken this ground, Mr. B. went to work in his 
usual way to sustain himself by references to 
documents. He was very sarcastic, and came to 
the conclusion that Mr. Cass must henceforth be 
a 49 man. 

Mr. Cass was not in his seat, and Mr. Hanne- 
gan rose to explain after Mr. Benton had con- 
cluded. He complimented the Missouri Senator 
upon his conversion by Mr. Calhoun to ‘masterly 
inactivity.” 

The Hovse spent the day in the discussion, 1 
committee of the whole on the state of the 
Union, of the independent treasury Dill. The 
question is to be taken to-morrow. 

; Tnurspay, April 2. 

In the Senate, nothing of importance trans- 
pired. 

In the House, Mr. Davis, 
length against the sub-treasury. 7 

Mr. Martin, of Tenn., defended the bill at 
me the course of the discussion, Mr. Polk’s 
vote against the sub-treasury in 1838, when first 
introduced into the House by Mr. Gordon ot 
Va., was the topic of remark, Mr. J. Q. Ad- 
ams’ name was also brought in, as having then 
voted for Mr. Gordon’s bill. . 
big tld desired to explain. Mr, Martin 
jocosely said, that if Mr. Adams was going . 
enter upon a discussion with him, he shouk 
knock under. He would do as the raccoon did, 
when Capt. Scott took aim at him, come down 
and surrender, for there was no dishonor in 4 
surrender to such a shot as Mr. Adams. . 

After some further discussion, much marching 
and counter smarching, questice of order, &c., 
all the amendments the Whigs had proposed to 
Mr. Drom ately a Raper bill were rejected, 
and the bill was finally passed through the House 
in the furm it came from his pen. ; ; 
The proposition to strike out the collection of 
the revenues in specie was defeated by a vote of 
74 to 117. 
The vote on the Bill on its final passage was, 
ayes 124, noes 67. 


of Ky., spoke at 





Farpay, April 3. 
In the Sexare, Mr. Ashley, of Arkansas, — 
dressed the Senate on the Oregon question, an 
declared his intention to vote for the Notice, = 
garding it as a pacific measure. Mr. McDuffie 
of S. C. obtained the floor for Monday. 
The President sent in the Ashburton Treaty 
correspondence, called for by the Senate at the 
. Webster. “a 
oI Howse, the Cumberland Road Bill w ve 
debated. A resolution was offered to Angee 
the discussion in half an hour, pending w 


the House adjourned. _ 
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From Dick's Lodo Daily News 
“WAIT A LITTLE LONGER.” 


There’s a good time coming, boys, 
A good time coming? 

We may not live to see the day, 

But earth shall glisten in the ray 
Of the good time coming. 

Cannon balls may aid the truth, 
But thought’s a weapon stronger; 

We'll win our battle by its aid: 
WAIT A LITTLE LONGER. 


There’s a good time coming, boys, 
A good time coming: 

The pen shall supercede the sword, 

And right, not might, shall be the lord, 
In the good time coming. 

Worth, not birth, shall rule mankind, 
And be acknowledged stronger ; 

The proper impulse has been given: 
Walt 4 LITTLE LONGER. 


There’s a good time coming, boys, 
A good time coming: 
War in all men’s eyes shall be 
A monster of iniquity, 
Iu the good time coming. 
Nations shall not quarrel then, 
To prove which is the stronger; 
Nor slaughter men for glory’s sake: 
Walt A LITTLE LONGER, 


* 


There’s a good time coming, boys, 
A good time coming: 

Hateful rivalries of creed 

Shall not make their martyrs bleed 
In the good time coming. 

Religion shall be shorn of pride, 
And flourish all the stronger ; 

And Charity shall trim her lamp:— 
WAIT A LITTLE LONGER, 


There’s a good time coming, boys, 
A good time coming: 
And a poor man’s family 
Shali not be his misery, 
In the good time coming. 
Every child shall be a help, 
To make his right arm stronger; 
The happier he, the more he has:— 
WAIT A LITTLE LONGER. 


There’s a good time coming, boys, 
A good time coming: 
Little children shall not toil 
Under, or above the soil, 
fh the good time coming. 
Bat shall play in healthful fields, 
Till limbs and mind grow strenger ; 
And every one shall read and write:— 
WAIT A LITTLE LONGER, 


There’s a good time coming, boys, 
A good time’cowing ; 

The people shall be temperate, 

An! shall love instead of hate, 
In the good time coming. 

They shall use, and not abuse, 
And make all virtue stronger, 

The reformation has begun:— 
WAIT A LITTLE LONGER. 


There’s a good time coming, boys, 
A good time coming: 

Let us aid it all we can, 

Every woman, every man, 
The good time coming. 

Sinallest helps, if rightly given, 
Make the impulse stronger: 

*T will be strong enough one day:— 
Wait A LITTLE LONGER. 











The Story Teller. 
THE RIFLE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF LEISURE HOURS AT SEA. 


——==— == 


«Foul deeds will rise, 
Though all the earth o’erwhelm them, to men’s eyes.” 


[CONCLUDED.] 

A heavy fall of snow did unfortunately occur 
that night, leaving the wide prairies as white and 
smooth as unwritten paper, and consequently 
depriving our calumniated hero of the most ob- 
vious, and apparently of every mode of sub- 
stantiating his innocence. His confidence, how- 
ever, in the divine protection, was undiminished, 
and nightly from the silence of his cell, went up 
the inaudible aspirations of a soul that firmly 
relied on the goodness and justice of its prayer- 
hearing Father. Nor did those pious orisons 
ascend unaccompanied through the still vault of 
night to the Almighty’s ear: the aged mother’s 
contrite heart was poured out in an agony of 
prayers; the parents of his affianced bride knelt 
often before the throne of heaven for the wel- 
fare of their slandered boy, as in their affection 
they called him, and the blue eyes of Catharine 
wept supplications, and her pure and innocent 
heart, hitherto untouched by sorrow, except on 
the occasion of her sister’s death, now continu- 
ally sent unworded and unutterable appeals to 
her Creator, for her lover’s life. In the mean- 
while week after week rolled by, and the day 
appointed for trial at length arrived. 

The little village in which the sessions of the 
circuit court were held, and which, for the sake 
of a name, we will call Edgarton, contained 
about fifty or sixty houses, most of them con- 
structed of logs. There was an open space in 
the midst of it, termed “the public square,” in 
which stood a building answering the double 
purpose of court-house during sessions, and of 
meeting-house, when an occasional missionary 
passed through that part of the country; it 
fronted on the public road. ‘The jail occupied 
a corner of the same place. It was a small one- 
story edifice, about twelve feet square, and, like 
the court-house, built of large hewn logs, fasten- 
ed together with jron bolts at the corners. Its 
single apartment contained but one door and 
window, both secured by strong bolts and bars. 
A large brick-house, the only one in the town, 
was situated on the rear of the square, and was 
occupied as a hotel, as the traveller was inform- 
ed by a huge sign suspended from a post at the 
road side, where was conspicuously written in 
great yellow letters, under a burlesque likeness 
of General Washington, “Entertainment for 
man and horse.” A little farther up the road, 
or main street as it was called, though there was 
but one in the village, on the Opposite side was 
another tavern of more humble appearance than 
the first. It was around these two places of pub- 
lic entertainment, that a numerous assemblage of 
persons collected on the morning when the im- 
portant trial was to take place, all eagerly con- 
versing on the crime of which the prisoner was 
supposed to be guilty; and many of them utter- 
ing no very moderate anathemas against the 
yankees, whom they pretended io consider, en 
masse, as rogues and cheats, and who, at least, 
were coming into the country to break up their 
old manners and customs. ‘The women, who 
were plentifully sprinkled among them, seemed 
very willing to joimin the general clamor, 
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fidgety people, say 







least of them,” « arge fat wife of a 





|young men that had joined them at Buckhorn’s 
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to be sure. So I sent Johnny down to the Set- 
tlement to git some; and I took a heap of pains 
to cook the truck—and, what do you think? they 
wouldnt eat a bit on’tafter all, I do’nt much 
wonder neither; for *twas bitter, nasty trash, as 
ever Pd wish to taste. But it’s always the way 
with ’em; they make trouble just for nothing, 
The remarks of the indignant woman were 
fully concurred in by most of her simple and un- 
sophisticated hearers; but there was one among 
them who was obliged to thrust his tongue into 
his check, and turn aside, to prevent the dame 
from seeing his laughter. He was the mer- 
chant’s clerk, and had heard the story before, 
The fact was, that never having used the article 
of tea in her life, the poor woman had caused a 
pound of it to be purchased, and boiling it all in 
a large kettle, served it up to her guests as greens 
for dinner. 
“They tell,” said a farmer, who had the rep- 
utation of being a wit among his fellows, and 
whose linsey woolsey coat contrasted strangely 
with a printed calico shirt, the collar of which 
was ostentatiously displayed. ‘They tell that 
old Silversight had a power of money when he 
waskilled. It’s kill or cure with these yankee 
doctors, anyhow; but that was the queerest pill 
to give a patient, I’ve ever hearn of; and he took 
the trouble off your hands, Carlock, and paid 
the bill himself out of the dead man’s pocket, 
hey?” 
Such is a specimen of the idle talk with which 
the crowd amused themselves, until the court, 
at length, assembled, and, after the usual pre- 
liminaries, the important trial commenced. The 
prisoner had been supplied by his anxious and 
affectionate parent, with all the little comforts 
which the narrow apartment admitted of, except 
fire and candles; they being forbidden on account 
of the material of which the jail was construct- 
ed. But the coldness of the weather had been 
excessive, during a part of the time that he was 
the occupant of that dreary abode; and the 
boundaries of his cell not allowing of much ex- 
ercise, a sickness fastened upon him, which, 
though not dangerous in its nature, had rendered 
him thin and very pale. He came into court, 
arm in arm with the attorney who was employed 
to plead his cause; and slightly bowing to those | 
whose friendly salute indicated that they believed 
him innocent, he passed through the crowd, and 
took a seat beside the lawyers within the bar. 
From the high and exemplary character which 
he had sustained invariably, from his first set- 
tling in the place, until the present black suspi- 
cion rested on him, a degree of intuitive respect 
was accorded by all, that must have been highly 
gratifying to his feelings. A plea of not guilty 
was entered, and the examination of witnesses 
commenced, 
George Carlock was the nephew of the de- 
ceased. On the night of the sixteenth of De- 
cember, he was surprised to see the horse of his 
uncle arrive, with saddle and bridle on, but with- 
outarider. He thought that the deceased had 
stopped, perhaps, fora-while at Buckhorn’s, who 
lived a mile or so further down the timber; but, 
as the night passed away without his returning 











home, he started early in the morning with the 
intention of trailing the horse. He called for 
Buckhorn, and they got upon the trail, and fol- 
lowed it till they found the dead body. Two 
returned with the body, they continuing on the 
trail. Itled them to Mr. Wentworth’s. They 
inquired if any person had been there, that 
crossed over from the other side of the stream. 
They were answered that Doctor Rivington had 
crossed the stream, and remained the night with 
them. That Mr. Rumley, the deputy-sheriff, 
had also remained the night, but that he had 
come from farther up on the same side. They 
followed on the trail, and found that there wasa 
track from farther up, most likely Mr. Rumley’s. 
They continued on the track till they arrived in 
town. Being informed, by Mr. Drill the gun- 
smith, that Doctor Rivington had taken Buck- 
horn’s rifle out with him, they immediately pro- 
cured a warrant for his apprehension. They 
found him employed in counting the identical 
money, which had been taken from the unfortu- 
nate Silversight. 

James Buckhorn’s testimony was in full cor- 
roboration of the preceding. He mentioned, in 
addition, that he examined the lock and barrel of 
his rifle, on finding it lying near the murdered 
man, and discovered that it had certainly been 
discharged, but a short time before. 

The gunsmith deposed to his having given the 
rifle to the prisoner, on his offering to carry it 
out to Buckhorn, and that it had been discharged 
since, 

“Mr. Drill,’ said Lawyer Blandly, who was 
counsel for our hero, “you mention having giv- 
en the gun to Doctor Rivington; did you also 
give him a bullet that would fit the bore?” 

*T did not.” 

“Did he exhibit any anxiety to obtain the 
weapon?” again askeg the lawyer. 

“By no means,” replied the gunsmith, ‘I 
considered at the time that the Doctor’s offer 
was of mere kindness; and he had previously 
mentioned he was going out that way to visit his 
patients.” 

“The bore of this rifle, Mr. Drill,’’? continued 
the sagacious lawyer, “fis very small. I pre- 
sume that you are familiar with the size and 
qualities of all that are owned on the road out 
to Mr. Buckhorn’s. Is there any house at which 
Dr. Rivington could have stopped, and procured 
a ball of sufficient smallness?” 

“John Guntry’s rifle,’ answered Mr. Drill, 
‘carries eighty-seven or eight to the pound, and 
one of his bullets, with a thick patch, would 
suit Buckhorn’s pretty well. That is the only 
one any where near the size.” 


The attorney for the people here asked the 
witness another question, 

“For what purpose, sir, did the prisoner go 
into your shop, on the morning of the sixteenth 
of December.” 

“I was employed in repairing a pair of pock- 
et pistols for him, and fitting a bullet mould to 
them. Hecame in I believe, to inquire if they 
were finished,” 

‘Please to note that answer, gentlemen of the 
jury,” said the prosecuting attorney. “Mr Drill, 
you maystandaside.Y 


Samuel Cochrane was next called. He was t 


one of the young men, who had returned with 
the body of rsight. On his way back, and 
about two hundred yards from the place where 
the murder had been committed, he found a cop- 
per powder-flask, (which was shown to him, 


being cut upon one of its sides, apparently with 
akuife, ‘There was but one more witness on’ 
the part of the people, Mr. Laiweee, the magis- 
trate before whom the unfortunate pri 
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and he identified it,)-the letters C. R. M. D.} 





















but their answers were unif 


a high degree. At length, wearied 
tions, and distressed at their result, Mr. 


discontinued his examination: he had pa ' 


weapon to try in behalf of his client—the pow- 
erful one of eloquence; and it was used by a 
master of the art, but, alas! was used in vain. 
He dwelt much on the fact that his unfortunate 
client had wished his route to be trailed from the 
village, and that Buckhorn had started for the 
purpose, when the disastrous snow-storm occur- 
red, and took away the ouly hope he had of 
proving his innocence. He cited many cases to 
the jury in which circumstances, even stronger 
than these, had been falsified, when their victim, 
murdered by the laws, was slumbering in his 
grave. He appealed to them as parents, to 
know if they would believe, that a son, who had 
been so filial, whose character had previously 
been without stain or blemish, could suddenly 
turn aside from the path of rectitude and honor, 
to commit such anatrocious crime? But it were 
useless to recapitulate the arguments that were 
made usé of on this interesting occasion—they 
were ineffectual, ‘The attorney for the prosecu- 
tion summed up very briefly. He assured the 
jury that the evidence was so clear in its nature, 
so concatenated, so incontrovertible, as to 
amount to moral certainty. Near the body of 
the murdered man, a powder-flask, such as the 
eastern people principally use, had been found, 
with the initials of the prisoner’s name and med- 
ical degree, engraved upon it—C. R. M. D.— 
Charles Rivington, Doctor of Medicine. 'The 
trail is pursued, and it leads them to the house of 
Mr. Wentworth, where the prisoner arrrived on 
the evening of the bloody deed, and remained 
allvight. They continue on the trail, till at 
last they find him, with greedy eyes, bending 
over the plunder he had torn from his gray- 
haired victim. “Such,” concluded he, ‘is a 
rapid outline of the facts; and deeply asI de- 
plore the wretched young man’s guilt, yet, be- 
heving him guilty, itis my sacred duty to dis- 
play his enormity—but farther than the imperi- 
ous call of justice requires, I will not—I cannot 
go.” 

The charge of the judge, who was evidently 
very much affected, occupied but a few minutes; 
and the jury retired to make up their verdict. 
We have already told the reader that the pris- 
oner was pale, in consequence of sickness, pro- 
duced by his exposed situation in prison, but the 
appalling events of the trial had caused no alter- 
ation in his appearauce. He sat firm and col- 
lected; and there was a melancholy sweetness in 
the expression of his countenance, which told 
that all was calm within. Indeed, the awful co- 
incidence of the circumstances had been made 
fully known to him, before he came into court; 
he was convinced, unless the interposing arm of 
heaven should prevent the blow, that death and 
ignominy must fall upon him, and, after a se- 
vere internal conflict, he had become enabled to 
say, ‘“ Thy will be done!” 

His mother, by the assistance of that never- 
failing comforter in sorrow, religion, had hither- 
to supported, with something like resignation to 
the divine will, this greatest earthly calamity. 
In compliance with the earnest request of her 
son, who was fearful that the feelings of nature 
might become too strong for control, and who 
wished to behave with manliness and equanimi- 
ty through the trying period, she refrained from 
going to court, on the day that was to decide, in 
a great measure, her mortal destiny. : 

Seated in the little parlor of their dwelling, to- 
gether with the weeping Catharine, the strength 
of whose love had drawn her to the spot, and 
awaiting with an intense anxiety the issue of the 
laggard hour, was the mother of Charles Riv- 
ington, at the time to which we have brought 
our narrative. She started at each noise that 
reached her ear, and every breeze that shook | 
the casement, seemed laden with the awful sen- 
tence of the law, against her son, And yet that 
noble woman, though torn by the deep and aw- 
ful solicitude, which only a mother’s heart can 
know, strove to speak words of comfort to the 
lovely being beside her, whose affectionate bo- 
som seemed bursting with affliction, 

“Weep not so bitterly,” she said, ‘‘Catharine, 


which almost all men are ready to yield to mis- 
fortune, even when accompanied by guilt. They 
had not been long seated, in the partof the room 
where they could be most sereened from obser- 
vation, when the jury returned, and ‘handing a 
sealed verdict to the clerk, resumed their places. 
The clerk arose, and read in @ faltering voice, 


The words had scarcely left his lips, when a 


cried, “my boy! be of good cheer. 


judge proceeded to pronounce sentence upon | 


s 


around the insufficent place of 
effectual means were devised to 

v rons on of a farther attempt at rescue. 
Pere pte which had been lighted 
up in our hero’s heart by the last words of Buck- 
horn, and the confident manner in which they 
were uttered, gradually éaclined, as day after day 
rolled by, and no trace could be discovered of the 
3 . Toadd to the anguish of his situation 
‘he learned that his beloved Catharine was con- 
fined, by a wasting fever, to her bed; that bis 
mother, though she still bore up, and uttered not 
a murmur against the Almighty’s will, was fast 
sinking of a broken heart into the grave. The 
evening previous to the fatal day which was to 
terminate his earthly career, at length arrived, 
but brought no cheering promise with it, and the 
unhappy young man, therefore, humbling him- 
self before the throne of heaven, and beseeching 
that mercy there, which he could no longer hope 
for ow earth, devoted the greater part of the night 
to prayer. 

It was on the same evening, in a little mean- 
looking cabin, called “‘Brown’s Tavern,’’ in the 
place which we have before had occasion to 
speak of asthe New Settlement, that two per- 
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‘we find the prisoner, Charles Rivington, guilty.” 


piercing shriek rang through the apartment, and 
Catharine Wentworth fell lifeless on the floor. 
Not so with that Christian mother—with an un- 
wonted strength, she darted through the assem- 
bly, until she reached her child; ‘ny boy!’ she 
Your heav- 
enly Father, knows your inmost soul, and sees 


whiskey between them, conversing on the general 


morrow, when a third one entered, and calling 
for a dram, took a seat at some distance from 
that you are guiltiess.. We shall lie down to-\them, He was atall, dark man, dressed in a 
gether, for think not I can survive you—we shall | hunting frock, and buckskin leggings; and held in 
lie down together, to awake with the Lord—my | his hand one of those mongrel w eapons, W hich 
boy—my boy! little did I think to see this bitter | partaking of the characters both of rifle and mus- 
day;”’ exhausted nature could endure no more, | ket, are called smooth-bores by the hunters of our 
and the mother fainted in the arms of her child. | western frontier, who, generally speaking, hold 
We shall not attempt to describe the situation |them in great contempt. ‘The apartment of the 
of our unhappy hero, for words are inadequate | little grocery, or tavern, where those three per- 
to the task. The insensible forms of his mother isons were assembled, was lighted, in addition to 


and beloved Catharine, were conveyed from the ithe blaze of a large wood-fire, by a single long- 
dipped tallow candle, held in an iron candlestick; 


and its only furniture consisted of the aformen- 
tioned table, with the rude benches on which the 
ent |guests were seated. ‘The conversation had been 
interrupted by the entry of the third person, but 





scene; and when some degree of silence was re- 
stored among the sympathising multitude, the 





him. He had nothing to say to avert it, except | 
a reiterated declaration of his innocence; and he | 
besought the court, that the time previous to his me sabe resumed, pide} ig 

execution might be made as brief as possible, in | For my pany; a6 : ne observed one 
mercy to his bereaved patent, who would be but of the persons, in continuation of some remark 
dying a continual death, while he survived. It he ‘had: previously made, “I think the thing’s 
was accordingly fixed, to take place on that day a re sort Sota akcced 

Pa aa ey Phe doctor’s character, which every body re- 

It was near midnight of that important day— spected, should have made ’em more cautious 
the busy throng which the trial had collected to- how they ected) popqeiany. ys oe Sg hie 
gether were dispersed, and the moon, high in |%° right ‘out — orden tage — nent by ee 
heaven, was wading on her silentcourse, through | a zi. es rs wif sae Me or " 
the clouds of a wintry sky, when. Charles Riv-| 7 would’nt a-tolc re that, if it w as nt so; and 
ington, startled from unquiet slumber, by a fan- L a eal. praves toj0'Beve that he's. not guilty, 
cied noise at the door of his prison, and sitting after all. 
up in bed that he might more intently listen, 
heard his own name whispered from the outer 
side. 

“Will you wake, Mr. Charles!” was softly 
uttered in the sweet accents of our little Irish 
acquaintance, Judy. ‘‘Was there iver the like,” 
continued she, ‘and he asleeping at that rate, 
when his friends are opening the door for him.” . , : 

“Be quiet, Judy,” responded a masculine the peared a Bav’nt eg RR swhy,.an’ 
voice, but modulated to its softest tone, and | YOU agoing to he ee Edgarton, to see the 
stand more in the shadow. ‘Whe doctor ’ll wake panes pang ee 
fast enough, as soon as I git this bolt sawed out; “ ee ey ee ae a eat,” £6: 
but if ye git thattavern-keeper’s dog a-barking, pen tm npr & , 
there’s no telling, but it may wake the jailer in- ”" =m, sve 9 great notion ” Gee over ear 
stead off the decir.” tense I’m pe" ee sorry for the poor man. 

“And you're right, Jimmy deat,” responded | ‘Sorry, the devil !—hang all the cursed yankees, 


: | I say,” respo amiable de r-sheri 
Judy; ‘there now, leave go with your fingers, | I say,” resy nded the anitable upety -_ = 
“Come, that’s too bad—though, I like to see 


man; you can’t pull it off that ’ere way. Here,|_ ; . 
tak’ this bit of a stake for a pry—and now, that’s you angry on account of the old man’s murder, 
your sort,” continued she, adding her strength 
to his, and a large end of the log, to which the 
fastenings of the door were appended, fell to the 
ground. ‘Now, one more pull, Jimmy, and the 
day’s our own.” 

They accordingly made another exertion of 





in a gruff voice. 

“Why bless me, Mr. Rumley,” continued the 
first speaker, “1 did’nt know it was you, you set 
so in the dark. How have you beeu this long 
time. Let me see—why yes, bless me, so it was 
—it was you and me that was talking with poor 





powder-horn looks mighty like old Silversight’s,” 

taking hold of it to examine it as he said so. 
“Stand off! cried Rumley, ‘what do you 

s’pose I’d be doing with the old scoundrel’s pow- 


sons were sitting ata table, with a bottle of 


topic, the execution that was to take place on the | 
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That’s damned ualikely,” said the stranger, | 


old Silversight, the day he started from here with | 


becase ye was’nt very good friends with him when | 
he was alive—but bless me, Mr. Rumley, that | 





der-horn? It’s not his—it never was his—be never 
seen it.” 

‘It’s a lie!” cried a person who had glided in, 
during the foregoing conversation, and had ob- 
tained a view of the horn in question, as the deputy- 
sheriff jerked it away from the sight of the other. 

“It’s a lie! I know it well—I’ve hunted with 
the old man often, and I know it as well as I do 
my own. Bill Brown, and you, John Gillam,” 
addressing himself to the one who first recognised 


united strength, when the prison door flying 
open, Buckhorn and Judy stood before our pris- 
oner. 

‘There, Mister Charles, say nothing at all, 
at all about it, but just take Jimmy’s nag, that’s 
down in the hollow, and git clare as well as ye 
can. There’s a steamboat, Jimmy says, at St. 
Louis, going right down the river, and here’s all 
the money that we could git, but it’s enough to 
pay your passage, any how,” suid the affection- 
ate girl, tears standing in her eyes, as she reach- 
ed to her respected, and, as she firmly believed, 
guiltless master, all her own hoardings, together 
with the sum which Buckhorn had been aceumu- 
lating, ever since he became a suitor for her 
hand. 


Silversight’s murder—help me to secure him!” 

The deputy-sheriff stood motionless for a mo- 
ment, and turned as pale as death, (from surprise, 
perhaps,) then, suddenly recovering his powers, 





my dear ehild, alas, |! soon may have no other 
child but you. But no: the Searcher of hearts 
knows that Charles is guiltless, and will yet 
put forth his arm to save. What sound was 
that!—I am wrong to distrust his goodness; yet 
this is a heavy, heavy hour. Ihave knelt, Cath- 
arine, at the bedside of three lovely children, 
three little human blossoms, that death untimely 
cropt, and was enabled to bow with resignation 
to the inscrutable decree. But this, oh my Fa- 
ther,” groaned the tortured parent, “suffer this 
bitterest cup to pass from me. Catharine, dry 
your tears: he whose powerful hand led forth 
unbarmed from the fiery furnace the three that 
would not renouce his name, will yet deliver my 
boy from the toils that are around him.” 

At this moment, Judy was seen from the win- 
dow, running rapidly towards the house, and di- 
rectly after, pale and. breathless, entered the 
apartment. 

“Judy! faintly cried the agonized parent, 
trembling in every nerve, but unable to utter 
more. 

“Ah, madam,” responded the servant, ‘I 
know what you’d be asking me—tak’ comfort, 
it’s no decided yit; the juries has jist gone up 
stairs, to talk it over among themselves; and 
bless their swait souls, they cried amost as fast 
as I did myself, when Mr. Blandly spoke to ’em. 
Ah he’s a nice gentleman, and he knows exactly 
what kind o’hody mister Charles is. He de- 
scribed him jist for all the world as I would, .on- 
ly I couldn’t use sich ilegant words.” 

‘The jury wept—there is hope, then, Judy?” 
inquired the parent, in a faltering voice. 

“Wept did they? yes, and the judge, and Mr. 
Wentworth could searce g 


him, I niver 


see’d him look so ilegant afore. But I jist ri 


back, and find what them 
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t) The prisoner was now put on his defence; 
that talent and ingenuity could devise 
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‘You are a kind and excellent girl,’ answer- 
ed Rivington, sensibly affected by the heroism 


before any one was aware of the intention, levell- 
ed and fired at his accuser. The apartment be- 


the powder-horn, “I accuse Cale Rumley of old | 


he darted across the room, and seizing his gun, | 


The hour entvel wher . a 
was to suffer the sentence of the law, 
gallows was erected at about Fa A rate 


mile from the publie square, and thither a’, . 
procession moved. He was decently dsined 2 
a black suit, and walked to the fatal Place w; “ 
a firtn step. He was very pale; bat frow - 
other outward sign might the spectators mr. 
that he shrunk from the horrors of such a Sea 


—for his eye had a calm expression, an 


| 
muscles of his face were as motionless as = ms 
fant’s in slumber. They reached the Spot ‘. 


prayer, a solemn prayer was offered up to he 
en for the murderer’s soul, in which every on 
er joined, with unaccustomed fervour The 
sheriffs attendant stood in Waiting with the f; - 
cord, while the agonized mother, vainly end _. 
oring to emulate the firmness of her heroic 
approached, with trembling steps, to bid a Inc 
farewell—when hark! a shout was heard—e 
eyes were turned to catch its meanin | 
shout, and the words “stop! stop the execution ' 
were distinctly audible. In less than an instant 
after, the death-pale form of Jimmy Buckhor: 
tumbled from his horse, with : ‘cient 
strength remaining, to reach tow 
an order from the judge, to stay the execution 
[CONCLUSION ON SECOND PAGE.) . 
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|“We speak that we know, and testify thal we have 
Facts Concerning 


N. H. Downs’ Vegetable Balsamic Eli; 


| 

The great Northern remedy for consumption; also fi, 
cure of colds, coughs, whooping cough, « roup , bles 
at the langs, bronchitis, catarrh a 
pulmonary or bronchial organs. 
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, and all disea 
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The following statement from’ Frawcis M; anne 
| well known citizen of Industry, Franklin Co.. Mains 
worthy the confidence of the afflicted. By reference, 
| dates, it will be scen that at the time he « 
| ing the Elixir ~~ ighteen months h id pu sse 
menced bleeding at the lunes, ten of which he | 
lable to dress himself, or to speak with his va 
Let all who are suffering from lung complaint 
| following. And to afford a better know! 
| we first give an extract from an article in the | 
Chronicle, dated April 13, 1845, in which the write 
“T perceived a slight cough in Septewher of 1842 
gave me no alarm at first; butin a few weeks | 
| ed raising hlood while coughing viole: tly. ] 
| few days while others labored, and then bega 
| again; and in about four weeks from the first tur 
ling I had another, and so continued till the 21: 
1844, when, while hammering, the blood start 
|laid down the hammer, I suppose, for the 
| took my bed about the middle of May, and thar 
have not been able to dress myself, neither have | 
|able to speak with my voice.”’ 
The following is the closing paragraph from his cer 
cate, gratuitously furnished. 
Very shortly after commencing with Downs’ F 
| bowels became regular, the first time since taking 
in May of the previous year. My appetite returned, 
| cough greatly abated, and my bleeding turns have ceas 
having gone three and a half months without a r 
lof bleeding. | 


1 the 


x 


I now sleep sweetly, eat moderate Vv. ¢ 
| lightly, and visit my neighb rs frequently. Of « 
pave great faith in the above medicine. — 
Francis MEapry 
Industry, July 3lst, 1845. 
AGENTS.—J. E. LADD, Augusta; B. Wales. H.J 
| Selden & Co., Hallowell; H. Smith & ¢ 0o., A. T. } 
kins, Gardiner; J. L. & O. H. Stanley, Winthr p;s 
ner C, Moulton, Wayne; A. Winslow, Monmouth; L 
jrence & Hancock, Gray; Holland & Lane, Lewis 
| William Dyer, Waterville; Pratt, Lawrence & Co., Fe 
| field ; Albert Fuller, Skowhegan; Blunt & Turner, Nos 
ridgewock; Rodney Collins, North Anson; C. Cu 
jmings, Jr. & Co., Solon; Simeon Coodrich, Bingham; 
| Jesse Thing, West’s Mills, Industry; Rufus Jenning, lo- 
dustry; John N. Perkins, Farmington; Joshua Bean, 
East Wilton; Marshall R. Walker, Wilton; Blanding & 
iC. W. Dyer, New Sharon; Enoch Morrill, Strong: Co. 
| lumbus Swett, Phillips; J. R. Greenwood, Weld; John 
W. Avery, Richmond; Lemuel Richards, Bowdoinham: 
| A. G. Page, J. M. Keep, Bath; E. Dana, Wiscasset: J. 
L. Shuman & Co., Damariscotta; W. H. Barnard, Wal. 
| doboro’: Foge & Fales, East Thomaston; Timothy Fy ges 
Thomaston: Ss. B. W etherbee, W arren; M, E Hil s, 
| Union! H. K. Bond, Jefferson; Ambrose Bryant & Co., 
O. W. Wash! urn, 


| Windsor; Thomas Frye, Vassalboro’ ; 


| China; A. H. Abbott, So. China; B. Harrington, Weeks’ 
| Mills, China; H. Kelley, Unity. 
November Ist, 1845. 





New England Truss Manufactory, 


Boston, Mass. 
AMES FREDERICK FOSTER continues to manu- 


facture all the various improved Trusses, at his old 
stand, No. 305 Washington street, opposite No. 264, en- 
trance in Temple Avenue, Boston, where he has been for 
the last ten years—and residence and business being in the 
| same building, he can be seen at home nearly the whole of 
| the time, day or evening. He has more room and better 
| conveniences for the truss business than any other person 
| engaged in it in this city or any other. 
Also—Abdominal Supporters for Prolapsus Uteri— 
| Trusses for Prolapsus Ani—Suspensory Bags, Knee Caps, 
| Back Boards, Steeled Shoes for deformed feet. Trusses 
| repaired at one hour’s notice, and made to answer, often- 
| times, as wellas new. The subscriber having worn a 
truss himself for the last twenty-five years, and fitted so 
| many for the last ten years, feels confident in being able to 
suit all cases that may come to him. 
Convex Spiral Trusses—Dr. Chase's Trusses, forme: ly 
| sold by Dr. Leach—Trasses of galvanized metal that wil 
| not rust, having wooden and copper pads—Read’s Spiral 


| 
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‘and attachment of his domestic, “‘and you are 
‘a noble fellow, Buckhorn; but you forget that 


iby flying, I should only confirm those in the be- 
lief of my guilt, who are wavering now: be- 


| sides, I could hardly expect to escape; for my 
life being forfeit to the laws, a proclamation 
would be immediately issued, and apprehension 
and death, then as now, would be my doom. 
No, no, my good friends, you mean me well, 
but Icannot consent to live, unless I can live 
with an unsullied fame.” 

‘Ah, dear doctor,’ sobbed out poor Judy, 
whose heart seemed almost broken, “‘what’s the 
use of spaking about it. If you stay, you’ve 
but a few days to live; and if you tak’ your 
chance now, who knows but the rail murderer 
may be found out, and then you might. come 
back, Mister Charles, and all would go well 
agin.” 

‘That is a powerful argument, Judy; but my 
trust is in him who beholds all our actions,” re- 
turned our hero, ‘‘and I must confess that I can- 
not divest myself of the hope, that the truth will 
yet be brought to light, before I die the death of 
a felon.” 


“Doctor Rivington,” said Buckhorn, going up 
to him and taking him warmly by the hand, “I’ve 
been wavering all along about you; but I’m sartain 
now. The man that murdered Silversight in 
cold blood, would’nt be agoing to stand shilly- 
shally, and the jail door wide open. I always 
was dub’ous about it, though the proof seemed 
so sure. My nag is down in the hollow, with 
saddle-bags on him, and Judy filled ’em full of 
your clothes: you may take him Doetor, if ye 
will; you may take the. money in weleome—but 
I, that come here to set you clear, advise you to 
stag; and.if I dont find ont somethin’ 9 tin the 
tables before hanging day, it sha’nt be becase | 
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came instantly filled with smoke, which, as it) Tyuss—Rundell’s do.—Salmon’s Ball ani’ Socket—Sher- 
slowly rolled away, discovered to the astonished | man’s patent French do.—Bateman’s d 
beholders, the stiff and bleeding form of Caleb gle—Stone’s Prasses,—also, Trusses for Children, of al 

: sizes. Dr. Fletcher’s Truss—Marsh’s Truss—Dr. Hull's 
Rumley, stretched at full length upon the floor, | Truss—Thompson’s Ratchet Truss—and the Shaker’s 
As soon as he discharged his piece, the infuriated | Recking Trusses—may be had at this establishment. — 


sin- 


», double and 





man had sprung towards the door, designing to 
make an immediate escape; but the motion was 
anticipated by our friend, Jimmy Buckhorn, (for 
it was he who charged his fallen antagonist with 


murder, and who luckily was not touched by the | 


ball that was meant to destroy him,) and with 
one blow of his powerful arm, he felled the 
scoundrel to the earth, He now rapidly explain- 
ed to the wondering trio, the nature of the proof 
he had obtained of Rumley’s guilt; and sueceeded 
in satisfying them that he ought to be made pris- 
oner, and immediately conveyed to Edgarton. 
The morning which our hero believed was to 
be the last of his earthly existence, arose with 
unwonted brightness; and throngs of males and 
females came pouring irto the little village, im- 
pelled by the mysterious principle of our na- 
tures, which incites us to look on that we never- 
theless must shudder to behold. But no sounds 
of obstreperous merriment, no untimely jokes, 
were uttered, as they passed along the road, to 
grate upon the ear of the unfortunate Charles, 
and break him off from his communion with 
heaven: on the contrary, many a tear was shed 
that morning, by the bright eyes of rustic maid- 
ens, who were ‘all unused to the melting mood,’ 
and many a manly breast heaved a sigh of sym- 
pathy for the culprit, who was that day to make 
expiation to the offended laws. Indeed, since 
the sentence of the court was passed, a wonder- 
ful change had been wrought among the ever 
changing multitude, by various rumours that 
were whispered from one part of those wide 
prairies to another, and spread with almost in- 
{thousand acts of unasked 
} now remembered, in fa- 
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Whispering Tubes and Ear Trumpets, that will enable a 
person to converse with ove that is hard of hearing. 

All Ladies in want of Abdominal Supporters o1 ‘Trusses, 
| waited on by his wife, Mrs. Canonine D. Foster, who 
| has had ten years’ experience in the business. 

Certificates, 
(From T. Gordon, M. D.) 

Mr. James F. Foster, manufacturer of trusses, of Bos- 
| tou, Masa., from what I have seen ot bis trusses, and from 
the circumstance of bis having supplied sé veral thousand 
| persons in Massachusetts and other parts of the countrys 
| with an article that L think is well calculated to answer 

the designs of the inventor, I have no hesitation in recom- 
| mending his tress to the public; and I believe him to pos 
sess the ability of adapting trusses to any case that may 
be presented to him. , T. Goxpoy, M.D. 

Plymouth, September 1, 1845. 

I hereby certify that I have for several years past been 
in the use of Foster’s Truss for Inguinal Hernia, and find 
it to answer every desirable purpose, and consider it far 
preferable to any other which 1 have employed. 

James TuacneRr, M. D., Plymouth, Maas. 

Mr. James F. Foster having for many years given his 
attention to the manufacture of trusses, and fitting them to 


the particular cases of individuals who call on him, and 
an 800 persons in 


| 








| } . 
|having furnished trusses for more th 


Plymouth County, is hereby recommended to all who need 
trusses, supporters, &c., as ingenious in contrivance, and 
skillful in adapting them to all variety of cases that occur; 
and is believed to have given general satisfaction to all whe 
have employed him. ANTHONY Cotramone, M.D. 


(From Dr, J. C. Warren.) 

Having had vecasion to observe that some persons af- 
flicted with Hernia, have saflered mach from the want of a 
skillful workman ia accommodating trusses to the peculiar- 
ities of their cases, | have taken pains to inform inyself of 
the competency of Mr. J. F. Foster to supply the deficien- 
cy occasioned by the death of Mr. Beath, Alter some 
months of observation of his work, I am satisfied that Mr. 
Foster is well acquainted with the manufacture of these 
instruments, and ingenious in accommodating them to the 
variety of cases which oecur. I feel myself called upon to 
recommend him to my professional brethren, and to the 
public, as a person wel = to supply their wants in re- 

important articles. 
aPAee noes Jouy C. Wagrex, M. D., Boston. 
From Dr, Robbins, Roxbury.—BSince the death of Mr. 
Joha Beath, I have used, in preference to all other trusses, 
those made by Mr. J. F. Foster, of Boston. Gm48 
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